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Houston Bolt, 
Loyalists’ OK 
Greet Kennedy 


Harris Liberals, Ralph 
Approve the Ticket; 
Texas GOP Joins Issue 


LOS ANGELES, AUSTIN 

A revolt against the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson ticket took root 
among “conservative Demo- 
crats” in Houston this week, 
even as the loyal Democrats 
there pledged to fight for 
Kennedy and Johnson. 

The “Democratic Precinct Or- 
ganization” of conservatives, 
which now controls the Harris 
County party machinery, repudi- 
ated the Democratic platform in a 
resolution adopted Tuesday night. 

They suggested Texas Demo- 
crats coordinate the casting of 
Texas electoral votes with South- 
ern states. Hall Timanus, a Demo- 
cratic presidential elector from 
Houston, recently outlined a plan 
to accomplish this in an article 
in U. S. News and World Report. 

George Charlton, Tomball, the 
other presidential elector from 
Houston, said he will not vote for 
the Kennedy-Johnson ticket and 
would “hesitate” before voting for 
it as a presidential elector. He 
said he will not withdraw as an 
elector before the September 20 
state Democratic convention. 

The Houston Chronicle publish- 
ed a report that Sen. Harry Byrd, 
Va., and ex-Congressman Martin 
Dies, Texas, are potential nomi- 
nees on a Southern third-party 
ticket. 

Bob Eckhardt, chairman of the 
Harris County Democrats, said 
the executive and steering com- 
mittees had unanimously agreed 
to send telegrams to Kennedy and 
Johnson offering their services 
“in carrying Harris County and 
the state for you.” 

“Furthermore,” the identical 
wires said, “we want you to know 
that we are enthusiastically for 
the action of the Democratic con- 
vention and in accord with the 
spirit of the convention, its can- 
didates, and its platform.” 

“Everyone on both: committees 
is enthusiastically in favor of the 
Democratic nominees and the pro- 
gram,” Eckhardt added. “We be- 
lieve that it is an extremely strong 
ticket.” _ 

Woodrow Seals, a pro-Steven- 
son visitor to the Los Angeles 
convention, issued a_ statement 
upon the nomination of the John- 
son-Kennedy ticket’in his capac- 
ity as Harris County Democratic 
chairman. 

“The selection of Lyndon B. 
Johnson by John Kennedy as his 
running mate will unite the 
Democratic Party in Harris 
County,” he said. “Not only will 
this insure victory for the Demo- 
crats in November, but (it) will 
bring all sections together na- 
tionally, as well as all factions 
locally. 


Yarborough Sees Win 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough of Tex- 
as, who went to Los Angeles not 
as a delegate but to present a 
statement on natural resources to 
the platform committee, predicted 
a Kennedy victory and promised 
his own enthusiastic work toward 
that end. 
He thought Texas “can be car-| 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Kennedy’s Decision 


LOS ANGELES, AUSTIN 

If you believe everything 
you read, Sen. Johnson told 
Sen. Kennedy he had to have 
the vice presidential nomina- 
tion, Kennedy offered it to 
him thinking he would not 
take it, and Kennedy offered 
it knowing in advance he 
would take it; Johnson did 
not want it, and also did want 
it; Kennedy offered it to him 
to get him out of the way as 
Majority Leader, to carry the 
South, to enlist his powerful 
help in the Congress, to please 





Northern bosses, to prevent a 
Southern bolt, to go along with 
Walter Reuther, and in spite of 
Walter Reuther; Johnson agreed 
to run from a sense of duty, be- 
cause of ruthless pressure, 
cause it looked like the shortest 
road to the White House for him, 
and because he had nothing to 
lose. 

From this welter of warring 
wiseacres, diverging dopesters, 
contradictory certitudes, 
citizen can hardly conclude any- 
thing. Fortunately Kennedy and 
Johnson have both discussed the 


* 


Lyndon and the Negroes 


LOS ANGELES 
Will Sen. Johnson's position on 
the Democratic ticket hold the 
South or loce the North or a little 
of both or neither of either? 


Sen. John Kennedy was im- 
pressed enough about the nascent 
revolt against the news of his 
choice of Johnson the afternoon 
before Johnson received the nom- 
ination that he gave Johnson a 
chance to back out—a chance 
Johnson rejected. 


Johnson had failed to show up 
for an NAACP-sponsored rally of 
6,000 the Sunday before the con- 
vention, although Symington and 
Kennedy were there. Oscar Chap- 
man, representing Johnson, said 
he would not support anyone who 
“did not support the Supreme 
Court decision of 1954” and fav- 
ored Johnson for president. He 
was then, however, set upon by 
such booing, he could not con- 
tinue for a minute or so. When he 
could, he said he was at a dis- 
advantage among such. disting- 
uished speakers, mentioned again 
that he would not support anyone 


| progress in civil rights ... against | 
great odds both in the Senate and 
at home at times.” 


This came close, for Johnson, to 
an implied repudiation of the seg- 
regationist platform of his Texas 
constituency. He continued: 


“If you give me the strength 
and support, I think that before 
the end of the next Democratic 
administration that you will have 
made more progress in the last 
four years than you've made in 
the last 104. ... I don’t believe 
you're going to, be sorry.” 


He spoke of an “intelligent” and 
“dedicated” approach to “all of 
our fellow Americans.” He did not 
mention moderation. 


He thanked the Negroes and 
left forthwith to a gathering of 
the Florida delegation. 


‘Can’t Win Without You’ 


“I think Senator Johnson made 
a fine speech, and I think he 
means it,” Kennedy said. “Both 
Senator Johnson and I are 





who did not support the 1954 rul- 
ing, and ‘sat down. 


Secrecy Given Up 


The most fascinating post: | 
nomination development in Los | 
Angeles was a supposedly secret) 
meeting between the Negro dele- | 
gates, Kennedy, and Johnson,| 
called to allay Negro alarm about | 
Johnson’s selection or vice-presi- 
dent. 


| 


The Observer's man and an-| 
other Texas reporter, having been | 
told by a Kennedy man guarding 
the door that the press was 
barred, proceeded into the meet- 
ing through a side door. Kennedy 
and Johnson entered, shaking 
hands right and left. The rest of 
the press came bursting through 
the main door. 


Kennedy said briefly, “Sen. 
Johnson and I are going to run on 
the Democratic platform. We com- 
mit ourselves in that campaign to 
implement that platform.” Then 
he introduced Johnson. 


“I’m going to run on the plat- 
form that this convention adopt- 
ed,” Johnson said. “I’m always 
going to stand beside and behind 
my leader.” He added that the 
platform “depends on the ability 
and capacity of the men you se- 
lect.” 


“I think I know something 
about injustices that exist. I have 


committed to this platform.” It| 
has been drawn up, Kennedy said, 





by his own foreign policy ad- 


viser, Chester Bowles, and is “the 
| greatest platform in the history | 
of the United States.” 


He wanted them to be joined by 
| “everyone who will support this 
platform—that’s the point.” The 
platform, “a great American docu- 
ment,” was 
he said; 
can proceed to implement our 
sober commitment.” 


“As far as I'm concerned and 
as far as Sen. Johnson is con- 
cerned, we are committed to this 
platform. I want your help in this 
election—we can't win this elec- 
tion without your help,” he told 
the Negro delegates. 


Kennedy 
tions. One, 


received two ques- 
from a Washington 
delegate, who said he _ could 
not ask Johnson, since he had 
left, was what help could they 
expect from Johnson on civil 
rights in the last fragment of 
Congress, without which they 
would have trouble convincing 
Negro voters? 


Kennedy said there would be 
difficulties in a three-week ses- 
sion, but “I am committed to 
action. Senator Johnson is com- 
mitted to action.” 

A Michigan delegate said Ken- 
nedy had remarked he could carry 
the nomination without Southern 





done my deadlevel best to make 


support. “We worked on this basis 


“a means to an end,” | 
“then, having won, we! 





..¢ and won on this basis. How 
can you account or the fact that 
we come up with a man who is 
symbol of the South?” 


“I underStand—I understand,” 
Kennedy said. “It seems to me 
that what we are interested in is 
the support of those who support 
the platform. After all, I think we 
should welcome those who will 
work with us. ... I hope that you 
will have sufficient confidence .. .” 


Thereupon Kennedy, 
had expected the meeting to be 
“a personal executive meeting 
but that the public were present 
suggested “questions up here, w 
can get at it that way.” Ths 
formal meeting was adjourned 
Kennedy talked fulsomely wit! 
persons present for another 
minutes and then took his lea‘ 


Two Texans There 


Two Texas delegates were pr« 
ent, Albert Pena and G. J. S 
ton of San Antonio. Pena, the 
Pexar County commissioner, 

“I think (Kennedy and Johnsor 
will have to come up with some 
| thing pretty concrete (in the clc 
ing meetings of Congress) so tt 
if these people are so incline 
Sutton thoug 


to 


they can sell it.” 


Johnson is “committed 


platform.” Had Johnson’s nomir 
tion hurt the ticket? “I'll have 
talk to more people,” he 


ret 





be- | 


the poor| P 


saying he 


t, providing a solid start- 
ace for the speculation, 
The complete truth is doubtless 
for there were 
Johnson's staff 
opposed, believing 
‘ e powerful as Majority 
Leader, but there were those who 
eved he could hold 'on to his 
power, wanted him freed 
f the Southern/Texas image, and 
eved they could foresee his 
1 candidacy blooming 
1964 or 1968. 
Last Saturday in Los Angeles, 
ist press conference be- 
leaving for his rest at Hyan- 
Kennedy said he called 
at 830 Thursday morn- 
Johnson has contributed 
that she answered the 
vaking Johnson up to take 
Johnson said he and 
edy bantered about who 
whom, both being 
to the other, but 
he would come 
so about mid- 


sudjec 


ing’ pi 


complex, 
nany ariables. 
were mostly 


mor 


enate 


residentia 


visit 
g0 
said 

and did 


asked him if he would 
to run. He said that 
hed him to do so, that he 
» so,” Kennedy told the 
Saturday. 
) Kennedy and Johnson then 
the hundreds of reporters 
outside Johnson's suite. 
edy said the vice-presidency 
discussed generally, but 
specific.” Johnson said 
been a general discus- 
t no special candidate had 
zied out. That is, neither 
told the press at that 
f the main fact: Kennedy 
Johnson if he would 
said he would. 
n told the Houston Press 
“He got down to 
juickly on his arrival. 
he wanted a strong man 
beside him in the cam- 
that I was the man. 
I accept the vice presiden- 
Lination? 
ed him with whom he had 
He told me of his break- 
ference with various party 
said they wanted me, 
I would strengthen the 
unite the party. 
him how it would be 
itinued on Page 2) 
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AUSTIN, HOUSTON 

“We have until November 
15th—no later—to determine 
the economic potential of the 
Observer,” its proprietors 
state in announcing a four 
month effort for new 
scriptions and new advertis 
ing July 15 through Nov. 15 

“The results of the effort 
have a bearing on the continua 
tion of the Observer after tl 
date,” said Mrs. R. D. Randol 
of Houston and Ronnie Dugg 
of Austin, partners in the ente 
prise. 

Dugger said he will assume tl 
duties of advertising manager 
and, beginning in August, will als 
hold a series of meetings w 
Observer subscribers in the 
jor cities of the state. 

These meetings may 
Saturday mornings. Dugger said 
he would appreciate suggestions 
from subscribers in the 
cities about dates and places for 
them. 


sub 


be he 


majo 


ich of these meetings, Dug- 
make a statement of the 

yut the Observer and out- 
course of action for each 
present who wants to help 
erver attain a better fi- 
condition. His hope is that 
ate efforts can be launched 
Observer subscrig.ions and 
tising in each of the major 


riptions in rural areas 
subject of discussions 
tarted in Austin in June. 
ate effort in this area may 
iertaken by, rural friends 
> Observer. 


th 
ne 


ger asked leaders of organi- 

which wish to assist in 

ning Observer subscriptions 

2 commission basis to contact 

“Not a line of a news story 

an editorial is for sale, but our 
bscriptions are,” he said. 

We have gone as far as we can 

th friendly enthusiasm,” the 

partners in the paper said. 








Oil, Padre, Civil Rights 





The Dem os’ Platform for Texas 


Texas affairs — Mo cng 
projects, and prejudices—are 
touched upon a number of 
times in the Democrats’ 1960 
platform. 

In accepting the vice- 
presidential ‘nomination, Sen. 
Johnson plg¢dged his support 
to the platform. On the other 
hand, ADaniel singled out 
three issues—the depletion al- 
lowance, minimum wages for 
farm workers, and the “sit- 
downs”—to symbolize his re- 
jection of parts of what Sen. 
Kennedy called “a _ great 
American document” whose 
promises “will be kept.” 

The platform gives and 
takes on tariff and import is- 
sues. One receives no clear 
idea whether the Democrats 
will support or oppose oil im- 
port controls. First it favors 
“practical measures” to ease 
the pain of increased imports; 
then it advocates resisting 
“the temptation” of remedies 
that deny Americans “access 
to world markets.” 

Depletion is the first-named 
among the specified tax loopholes 
the platform wants closed. 

“... we shall close the loop- 
holes in the tax laws by which 
certain privileged groups legally 
escape their fair share of taxa- 
tion. Among more conspicuous 
loopholes are depletion allowances 
which are inequitable . . .” 

Perhaps, however, those who do 
not think the oil depletion allow- 
ance is inequitable will conclude 
that on this subject, the platform 
plank has a loophole, or a knot- 
hole, too. 

Texas conservatives devoted to 
the state’s union-restricting laws 
cannot take any solace from the 
platform. 

“Millions of workers just mow 
seeking to organize are blocked 
by federally-authorized ‘right to 
work’ laws, unreasonable limita- 
tions on the right to picket, and 
other hampering legislative and 
administrative provisions,” it says. 

The 1959 labor law “strikes 
hardest at the weak and poorly 
organized,” it is maintained. “We 
will repeal the authorization for 
‘right-to-work’ laws, limitations 
on the right to strike, to picket 
peacefully and to tell the public 
the facts of a labor dispute, and 
other anti-labor features of the 





Taft-Hartley Act and the 1959 
Act,” the Democrats pledge. 

Texas and U. S. farming is now 
based in large measure upon low- 
wage workers. The Democrats 
seek to change this in a plank 
somewhat general, but specific 
enough to light Gov. Daniel's fuse 
for an explosion doused just in 
time by Johnson's nomination. 

“We shall seek to bring the two 
million men, women, and children 
who work for wages on the farms 
of the United States under the 
protection of existing labor and 
social legislation,” the platform 
avers without specific reference 
to minimum wages, continuing: 
“and to assure migrant labor, per- 
haps the mot underprivileged of 
all, of a comprehensive program 
to bring them not only decent 
wages, but also an adequate stand- 
ard of health, housing, social se- 
curity protection, education, and 
welfare services.” 

The dumping of radioactive 
wastes off the Texas coast into 
the Gulf of Mexico, a project pro- 
posed to the Atomic Energy Cmsn. 
by Industrial Waste Disposal 
Corp., Houston, but vigorously re- 
sisted by Sen. Yarborough and 
some Texas congressmen and not 
yet approved by the A. E. C., 
comes in for a skeptical ricochet 
in the platform. 

“Democrats,” they say, “will 
step up research on pollution con- 
trol, giving special atention to 

. (2) disposal of chemical and 





radioactive wastes, some of which 
are now being dumped off our 
coasts without adequate knowl- 
edge of the potential conse- 
quences.” 

Sen. Yarborough’s advocacy of 
the inclusion of promises on the 
national shoreline areas now 
pending, including Padre Island, 
yielded this result: 

“We must act quickly to retain 
public access to the oceans, gulfs, 
rivers, streams, lakes, and reser- 
voirs, and their shorelines, and to 
reserve adequate camping and 
recreational areas while there is 
yet time... 

“The National Park System is 
stilt incomplete; in particular, the 
few remaining shorelines must be 
included in it.” 

Oil companies will be interested 
that the Democrats, addressing the 
possibility of new fuel sources 
competitive with oil, propose to 
“resume research and develop- 
ment work on use of low-grade 
mineral reserves, especially oil 
shale .. .” 

Before the recent Supreme 
Court rulings, federal ownership 
of tidelands was a molten Demo- 
cratic platform cause, but this 
year the subject is reduced to one 
somewhat quavcry sentence: 

“The Democratic Party favors 
a study of the problem of non- 
uniform seaward boundaries of 
the coastal states.” 

The platform's civil rights pro- 
posals are, of course, shafts aimed 





at the racial status quo in East 
Texas and the rest of the South. 


The sit-ins are identified as “the 
peaceful demonstrations for first- 
class citizenship which have re- 
cently taken place” and are de- 
scribed as “a signal to all of us 
to make good at long last the guar- 
antees of our Constitution.” 

All school districts “should” 
submit a school desegregation 
compliance plan by 1963, the plat- 
form says. The Attorney General 
should be given civil injunction 
suit powers against civil rights 
violations. And “the new Demo- 
cratic administration will support 
a Fair Employment Practices 
Commission effectively to secure 
for everyone the right to equal 
opportunity for employment.” 

Rep. Paul Kilday, San Antonio, 
Sen. Johnson's designated member 
of the platform committee, would 
not comment directly upon the 
platform’s advanced civil rights 
plank, but observed. “Of course, 
I did not join in the minority re- 
port” of the Southerners. On the 
other hand, he did not participate 
in the development of the civil 
rights plank, he stated. 

When the Southern states pre- 
sented their minority report, Tex- 
as was not among them. During 
the debate on the matter in the 
convention, generally they sat im- 
passive, although a few applaud- 
ed the Southerners, a few the 
integrationists, and a few, both. 





- The Vice Presidency 


(Continued from Page 1) 
made clear that I didn’t seek the 
nomination. Jack said he would 
personally tell the truth. I asked 
how Northern and Eastern leaders 
who had fought my nomination 
for president would react. Jack 
said Gov. David Lawrence of 
Pennsylvania would nominate me 
and others outside the South 
would second. I told Jack I 
would think about it and let him 
know. I checked with Ladybird. 

. I decided I could not turn 
down a duty call by the presiden- 
tial nominee of the. Democratic 
Party.” 


Johnson also checked with 
many other advisers through his 
staff. It was a difficult decision. 





Texas Summer Sport: 
Successor-Guessing 


AUSTIN 

Who will succeed Lyndon John- 
son in the Senate from Texas if 
the Majority Leader is elected 
vice president in November? 

Johnson himself and Gov. Price 
Daniel would be important in de- 
termining the successor. 

Reliable sources say Johnson 
will favor Congressman Jim 
Wright of Fort Worth as his suc- 
cessor. Other speculation has it 
that Gov. Daniel might appoint 
former Sen. William A. Blakley, 
who has supported both Daniel 
and Johnson in recent campaign- 
ing. Atty. Gen. Will Wilson is be- 
ing mentioned as another possible 
appointee and candidate. 

Johnson's name will be on the 
November general ballot both as 
a candidate for vice president and 
for the Senate. This was made 
possible by the 1959 legislature. 

Republicans have nominated 
John Tower of Wichita Falls to 
run against Johnson for the Sen- 
ate. If Johnson loses as vice presi- 
dent but wins re-election, he will 
have another full term in the Sen- 
ate. 

The Texas election code re- 





quires that within ten days of a 
vacancy in the Senate the gov- 
ernor must set a special election 
between 60 and 90 days from the 
date of the vacancy. The governor 
must appoint an interim successor 
only if Congress is in session or 
goes into session before the spec- 
ial election. 

If Johnson is elected vice presi- 
dent and resigns immediately, 
there would be barely enough 
time to call and hold a special 
election before a new session of 
Congress, probably in late Janu- 
ary. Johnson might choose to wait 
until just before he was inaugu- 
rated vice president to resign 
from_the Senate, which would 
make it possible for a temporary 
appointee to serve several months 
in a new Congress. 

Under the provisions of the Pool 
bill, passed in 1957 but not in time 
for Sen. Ralph Yarborough’s spec- 
ial election to the Senate, a run- 
off primary is required in spec- 
ial elections if necessary to pro- 
duce a majority decision. A run- 
off might.add well over a month 
to a temporary appointee’s time 
in the Senate. 





It could mean his eventual eleva- 
tion to the presidency—or his dis- 
appearance from effective policy- 
making, his shuttling aside for a 
new Majority Leader and figure- 
head work as vice president. 


Kennedy’s Thinking 


Kennedy conferred with many 
people, including Mayor Richard 
Daley of Chicago, Gov. Michael 
DiSalle of Ohio, Carmine deSapio 
and Michael Prendergast of New 
York, California Gov. Pat Brown, 
and Gov. David Lawrence of 
Pennsylvania. Sen. Albert Gore, 
Tenn., favored Johnson to get him 
out of the Majority Leadership, 
according to one report. Walter 
Reuther of the UAW was evi- 
dently firmly opposed to the 
Johnson choice, and Southerners 
warned that without Johnson, the 
South might be lost. Kennedy 
learned that Gov. Soapy Williams, 
Michigan, was bitterly opposed. 

Kennedy, whose aides had been 
surprised Johnson was willing to 
take the job, may have decided 
he wanted to test around for a 
way out. In any case, he told re- 
porters Saturday: 

“There was ... some opposi- 
tion .. . by some Democrats .. . 
and we informed him of that dur- 
ing the day . . . that there might 
be a floor fight . . . and that if 
he did not wish to proceed with 
that in view, that we would like 
him to play an important part in 
the campaign but we could under- 
stand it if he decided that he 
didn’t wish to go ahead. He said 
that he would go ahead if I were 
willing to go ahead, and I said 
I was.” 

Continuing, Kennedy said: 

“. .. I decided that night (of 
his own nomination) and that 
morning, though I'd always felt 
that Sen. Johnson had secured an 
important segment of support at 
the convention—had been the 
unanimous choice of the leader- 
ship for many years—was a man 
of energy and vigor—that it would 
be very valuable to try to get as 
much strength in the party bet 
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hind the program and behind the 
platform 2nd that therefore the 
first man that might be asked 
was Senator Johnson. But I would 
say that the decision became miore 
precise in my mind of course aft- 
er I was nominated.” 

Some reports say Johnson and 
Speaker Rayburn exacted prom- 
ises Johnson would have the 
right to sit in on Cabinet meet- 
ings and the National Security 
Council. Kennedy, asked if John- 
son would have greater powers 
than as Majority Leader, replied, 
“Well, I think he would be a very 
vigorous vice president.” Would 
Kennedy make considerable use 
of him the way the President has 
of Nixon? “I hope I would make 
more effective use,” Kennedy re- 
plied. 


Times Says ‘Painful’ 

The New York Times said this 
Sunday that in the course of a 
Sunday - before - the - convention 
meeting, Kennedy agreed to offer 
Johnson the second spot to try to 
hold the South. The Times con- 
tinued: 

“The expectation, however, was 
that the offer would be refused, 
and that then Senator Symington 
would be the choice. Then, later 
in the week, Mr. Johnson got 
word to Mr. Kennedy that he 
definitely wanted the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination. Mr. Kennedy 
went to Mr. Johnson for confir- 
mation and got it. The decision 
was painful for Mr. Kennedy; 
members of his family were bit- 
ter over remarks by Mr. Johnson 
about the isolationist record of 
his father, Joseph B. Kennedy. 
Finally the Senator decided it 
was sound strategy to put Mr. 
Johnson on the ticket as a defense 
against Republican inroads in the 
South.” 

Robert Shannon said in The 
New York Post of Johnson’s new 
candidacy: 

“If elected, he will be out of 
the strategic command post of 
floor leader and therefore much 
less powerful and much less of a 
potential obstruction to a new 
administration's liberal legislative 
program than he would otherwise 








Homecoming 
A New ‘1B)’ 
Acapulco 


LBJ RANCH 

“Let’s show them we are not 
disappointed in anything—espe- 
cially second place,” said Mrs. 
Tom Weinheimer of Stonewall as 
she rehearsed Sen. Lyndon John- 
son’s hill country neighbors for 
their welcome-home demonstra- 
tion. 

A western band—three electric 
guitar players and a determined 
drummer—played “San Antonio 
Rose” and “The Eyes of Texas” as 
the crowd warmed up with a few 
cheers. 

Several hundred neighbors from 
the surrounding towns turned out 
for Johnson's arrival although 
state highway patrolmen esti- 
mated the crowd at 500, “includ- 
ing all those standing back there 
in the dark.” 

Johnson's chartered two-engine 
airliner landed at 10:42 p.m. Sat- 
urday night. The crowd clapped 
their hands and chanted “We 
still say LBJ all the way” and 
sang “The Eyes of Texas.” 

“This means more to us than 
you will ever know;*said John- 
son as he disembarked from the 








plane, long after his family and 


staff left the ship. 

With Johnson on the return trip 
were Congressman and Mrs. 
Homer Thornberry and Horace 
Busby of “Texas Businessman.” 

Two of Johnson’s neighbors 
from generally Republican Fred- 
cricksburg waved signs saying 
“we still say LBJ all the way,” 
and “Fredericksburg proudly wel- 


comes our next vice president.” 


Johnson stayed at his fine pri- 
vate airstrip long after midnight 
shaking hands with his visitors. 
He played with his dog, “Little 
Beagle Johnson” for photograph- 
ers, and stripped to his shirt- 
sleeves for the greetings. 

“Several changes took place 
since we left here,” Johnson told 
the crowd. “ In-the first place—ah, 
second place... 

“I guess what ‘All the way with 
LBJ’ stood for last week now 
means ‘Let’s Back Jack,” Johnson 
added. 

Someone shouted, “We're for 
you Lyndon no matter who’s run- 
ning with you.” 

Johnson did not comment on 
what his campaign plans would 
be, nor did he say anything else 
about the Democratic presidential 
nominee, Sen. John F. Kennedy. 

Sunday, Johnson’s press advisor 
George Reedy said the senator 
was up at 6:30 a.m. He was roused 
by eight beagle pups scratching 
at his door, Reedy said. 

About dusk, Johnson toured his 
ranch by air-conditioned Lincoln. 
He borrowed a western hat from 
one of his men to pose for pic- 
tures—discarding a striped Ivy- 
League-cap he was wearing. 

Florida Gov. Leroy Collins and 
his family dropped in on Johnson 
Tuesday on their way home from 
the convention. As they left the 
ranch they told Johnson, “Have 
a good time in Acapulco.” John- 
son and Reedy denied the senator 
and his family planned the vaca- 
tion. Johnson left Wednesday 
morning for Acapulco, Mexico. 





be. Kennedy has solved ‘the John- 
son problem’ by kicking him up- 
stairs.” 

Some Johnson aides were confi- 
dent that Johnson was merely 
“adding one more committee” to 
his Senate duties. The thought 
was that Mike Mansfield, the ma- 
jority whip, would be Johnson’s 
choice, and would, in effect, de- 
fer to Johnson. Mansfield is now 
reported dubious about taking the 
job, which could throw the issue 
open to Kennedy’s as well as 
Johnson's influence. 








After the Debate, a-Bonfire in the Square 


LOS ANGELES 

The adaptability of one’s 
arguments to the foe of the 
moment, not to mention (ex- 
cept by mentioning) the dis- 
appearance into li of ap- 
parently personal and bitter 
differences, are plays of poli- 
tics politicians would as soon 
the voters not attend, much 
more calamitous be amused 
by, but Senator Johnson and 
Senator Kennedy cannot help 
it—they are too exposed. Per- 
haps, if Mr. Rockefeller ac- 
cepts the Republicans’ vice- 
presidential position, the sen- 
ators will be able to take con- 
solation from the correlative 
ludicrousness of their current 
enemies’ position. 

It is probably just as well that 
the Kennedy-Johnson debate the 
day before Senator Kennedy’s 
nomination did not become a 
pitched division on the issues. In 
the retrospect, not to say the 
prospect of four months’ cam- 
paigning together, the senators 
can take the same attitude toward 
their dramatic confrontation that 
wrestling match promoters some- 
times adopt with reporters: it’s a 
good show, and you get free 
tickets, don’t you? 

Johnson’s press man, George 
Reedy, had kept half a dozen re- 
porters waiting around some time 
the night before the debate, 
promising them an important an- 
nouncement, but none came forth. 
The next morning, however, 
Johnson met the press with the 
texts of a wire from “an old 
friend of mine, John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy from Massachusetts,” 
asking to appear before the Texas 
caucus, and a wire from Johnson 
to him suggesting a debate before 
the Texas and Massachusetts 
delegations. 

Johnson, of course, was confi- 
dent, perceiving a “revolt” against 
an attempt to “hogtie” delegates 
for Kennedy, as well as des- 
perate straits in the Kennedy 
camp, what with him sending 
wires to Southern delegations. In 
the civil rights connection, John- 
son thought to enlighten the re- 
porters with the fact that on 50 
quorum calls on civil rights in 
1960, all of which the Majority 
Leader answered, one of his op- 
ponents for the nomination had 
been absent every time. 

A reporter asked him if the 
second place on the ticket ap- 
pealed to him. “No,” Johnson re- 
plied. “I think most people know 
my views on that. I feel my posi- 
tion gives me greater opportunity 
to serve.” 

Thereupon two Texas reporters 
proceeded to the Statler-Hilton 
and first asked Sen. Kennedy 
ebout the debate. He said he had 
not received the wire yet. Ken- 
nedy and Johnson then met by 
chance outside the North Caro- 
lina caucus, and with flash bulbs 
popping, Johnson told Kennedy 
he’d sent a wire, and Kennedy 
said he’d call him about it: 

Johnson obliged the North Car- 
olina and Wyoming caucuses and 
Perle Mesta’s little party for 10,- 
000 by reading out the wires. He 
told the Carolinians he had not 
“hesitated a shimmy” in support- 
ing farmers’ legislation, on which, 
of course, Kennedy has shimmied 
like a belly dancer. Before 
the Wyoming delegates he said of 
these same farm issues, “I've been 
voting with you on these things— 
I'm not a recent convert.” As for 
missing many crucial votes, “I 
don’t think they ought to be 
elected because they have ne- 
glected their duty.” 

Senator Kennedy retired for a 
while to a suite at the Blair 
House. Conferring with his head- 
quarters by telephone while re- 
porters and photographers waited 
outside, Kennedy drafted his re- 
ply to Johnson—that he would be 
glad to appear’ befpre the Texas 





In Retrospect, 
A Fascinating 
Encounter 


caucus at 3 o'clock that day and 
would proceed as Johnson and the 
Texans wished, but would not 
bring his own delegation with 
him. Casual and confident, he 
said to reporters as he left, “I 
will go to the Texas delegation 
this afternoon and discuss any 
matters of interest.” ° 
Johnson received this news by 
phone as he left the Mayfair 
Hotel, where a Washington caucus 
had broken up before he arrived. 
Arriving at the Biltmore, he 
leaped out of his Cadillac and, 
sweat darkening his hair, led with 
his chin through the crowds. From 
the jammed elevator landing he 
pre-empted the first elevator that 
opened. One of the ordinary citi- 
zens did not like being left off 
and fought briefly but strenuously 
with Johnson's bodyguard to get 
on, which he did. In the excite- 
ment Johnson said “watch it” and 
someone kicked over a cuspidor. 
“There goes the Southern vote,” 
sighed a Johnson assistant. 


Debate Sans Debater 

Reporters bird-dogging John- 
son’s suite on the seventh floor 
teemed around the elbow of the 
corridor and exchanged notes. 
Would Johnson regard Kennedy’s 
wire as an acceptance? Had John- 
son scored a breakthrough? “It's 
all very nice;/’ said one young re- 
porter with an Ivy League accent, 
“everyone is being very Lincoln- 
Douglasish about it.” 

Gov. Price Daniel and John 
Connally of Fort Worth told the 
press about 1:30 that the Texans 
would meet at 3 o’clock and there 
would probably be a debate. “I 
regret your rejection of my invi- 
tation that we debate the issues 
before the joint delegations,” 
Johnson had wired Kennedy. “I 
fail to understand your unwill- 
ingness to expose the Massachu- 
setts delegation to the benefit of 
a free debate.” And “May I earn- 
estly; Jack, urge you to recon- 
sider.” 

“A revolt has begun,” 
Daniel told the national press, 
“against those who would push 
and cram a nominee down our 
throat.” Furthermore, as to Ken- 
nedy, “a majority of the delegates 
from whom we have heard do 
not believe he can win -in No- 
vember.” 

The meeting place, the Bilt- 
more’s Grand Ballroom, itself sug- 
gested the historic—the seven bal- 
conies, each bristling with the ar- 
tillery of the network television 
brigades; the candelabra, and the 
old-world chandelier; the inset 
columns, topped with gold, along 
the walls, and the traditional 
painted ceiling. The chairs had 
been set out in arcs smoothly 
spanning the great chamber. 

The reporters were let through 
the mob assembling outside and 
sat together on the left side, wait- 
ing and speculating: Who would 
“win”? Would they kill each other 
off? Did Kennedy, by coming, 
hope to thrust Stevenson, the real 
threat to him, further into the 
shadows? Did he also have in 
mind the charge of a rigged con- 
vention? Jake Jacobsen, secretary 
of the Texas delegation, said with 
some pride that “this took a lot 
of thinking” and that Kennedy 
“really blundered.” For the John- 
son cause the debate was a wind- 
fall. 

Two podia were spiked with 
16 microphones. At 2:15 two 
whitening TV lights were turned 
on, and the ballroom glistened 
under them. 

At two m:nutes to three, John- 
son came in with his wife. The 
press swarmed after him like wa- 
ter swirling after a stick. Amid 


Gov. | 





great disorder, and in Kennedy’s 
absence, Johnson took a position 
at the microphone. John Bryson, 
the mustachioed Life photogra- 
pher, could be espied behind his 
camera, somehow perched high 
above the crowd. The Texas dele- 
gation came in from a side en- 
trance, and Johnson flashed V's, 
bucking he head like a bronc to 
their cheers. Although Kennedy 
had still not arrived, Johnson be- 
gan, reviewing the development 
of the debate, saying it was de- 
signed “to focus the really seri- 
ous issues,” and remarking, vis- 
a-vis Kennedy’s decision not to 
bring his delegation, that “Ap- 
parently Jack wasn’t as sure of 
his home delegation as I feel I 
can be.” 

Then, with a flourish, Johnson 
said, “Senator Kennedy, is he is 
here, I will now yield to you.” Of 
course, he was not, as everyone 
knew. During the ensuing pause, 
Johnson gave some more V signs, 
and the Texans roared their ap- 
proval. 


The Debate ins 

Gov. Daniel ask if Senator 
Kennedy was there, and was told 
he was on his way. “Reminds me 
of an old vaudeville show,” said 
one reporter to another—“ ‘Now, 
do you see that I have nothing in 
my hand?’” The other, respon- 
ding, suggested, “Let’s sing ‘The 
Eyes of Texas’ to set a proper 
mood.” 

Daniel asked who was watching 
the side door and learned Jake 
Pickle was. “Will you please open 
up that door and let everybody 
from Texas in there who can pos- 
sibly get in here?” he said to 
him. This, of course, evoked con- 
siderable laughter, and Daniel 
added about the main entrance, 
“That door is for delegates from 
Massachusetts—keep it open for 
them.” 

Kennedy arrived. If his delega- 
tion was not present, many of his 
fans were; and the Texans, as 
well, received him with enthusi- 
asm. He sat down beside Daniel 
with an amused smile, stroking 
his underchin, no fear or alarm 
in his face, and waited while 
Johnson introduced him as “a 
man of unusually high character, 
a man of great intellect . . . John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy.” When he 
went to the mike, there was pan- 
demonium and photography, and 
Johnson rejoined him for the pic- 
tures. 

Speaking without notes, force- 
fully, with his right hand ges- 
turing in emphatic rapport with 
his inner tension, Kennedy made 
a powerful impression. On his feet 
only seven minutes, he dealt with 
the situation lightly, and far from 
making a “first affirmative 
speech,” argued rather for his 
candidacy in Texas in November. 
There had been rumors that since 
he might seek to replace Johnson 
as Majority Leader, as Time Mag- 
azine said he would, Johnson 
might switch to Stevenson, and 
the Boston gentleman-politician 
may have had this in mind when 
he said he had supported Johnson 
every time for Majority Leader, 
and “If I am kept in the Senate 
by popular demand, I shall con- 
tinue to vote for him as the presi- 
dential nominee and as Majority 
Leader if he shares my fate.” 

He did not, he conceded, expect 
a groundswell in the Texas dele- 
gation for him, and did not ask 
their support, but was visiting the 
Texas caucus in the hope that 
the delegates would leave the con- 
vention united behind the purpose 
of winning in November, “in Tex- 
as as well as Massachusetts.” 

Johnson had suggested “we 
might debate the issues,” but he 
did not think Johnson and he 
disagreed on the great issues that 
faced them. 

“Our great challenge is to dem- 
onstrate that we can make the 
free society work,” he said. There 





Historic, 
For Surprising 
Reasons 


was the need to prevent the eco- 
nomic calamity that high interest 
would bring about. And we would 
need to change the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Though he himself 
came from an urban background, 
Kennedy said, “I have supported, 
for the past four or five years, 
strong parity support prices. Any 
other policy shortchanges not only 
the farmers but the consumers.” 

“If Senator Johnson is nomin- 
ated, I will stump all over Masa- 
chusetts for him,” Kennedy con- 
cluded, “and I am confident that 
if I am nominated in this conven- 
tion, Senator Johnson will take 
me by the hand and campaign 
with me all over the state of 
Texas.” 

Very well received, Kennedy 
had spotted Johnson on a possi- 
bility he evidently feared: a luke- 
warm Texas campaign for his can- 
didacy. He had referred glancing- 
ly to disagreements with the Tex- 


ans on civil rights, but he would) 
support the platform “in all of its} 


particulars,” 
Johnson would if he was nomin- 
ated. He had not drawn any blood 
on Johnson's record, 
firmly in mind his desire to carry 
Texas. 


Johnson's Thrusting 
Johnson had announced he 
would not ask Kennedy for “equal 
time” but that he would speak 
after him. As far as anyone knew 


that.was to be the end of it—if| 


Kennedy had a rejoinder coming, 
the audiente didn’t know it. 

Johnson’s approach was entire- 
ly different from Kennedy’s—ag- 
greSsive, bristling with criticisms 
of Kennedy, and much more 
ponderous, mostly read, somewhat 
slowly, from a text. He was pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that 
he and the Bostonian were having 
a debate. 

He could not, however, without 
the Massachusetts delegation pres 
ent. He asked the delegates from 
Massachusetts to stand: 
or seven did so. He called atten 
tion, then, to the presence of a 
former mayor of Boston in the 
audience. 

He planned to spend all the 
energy he had, he said, to see that 
the Democratic nominee “not only 
carries Texas and Massachusetts 
but sweeps the entire nation.” 

Reading, he said the Democrats 
would not veto or vote for a man 
because of his religion or regior 
The international 
serious, and “through’ panic and 
lack of judgment we could in 
matter of moments destroy ou! 
civilization.” 

A hundred years ago, he said 
an easterner had been considered 
for the presidency, “but the con 
vention in its wisdom turned 
West, and Abraham Lincoln was 
nominated.” Lincoln had said 
“‘none of us is great enough 
for the job, and, added Johnson 
“in today’s greater crisis we are 
I think, none of us really great 
enough.” 

Then Johnson began his thrust 
ing: 

“I share Sen. Kennedy's views 
of the last four or five years or 
the farm program. I've shared ‘en 
for 24 years, since I first went 
to Congress.” (Applause.) “I never 
at any time in my public life em 
braced any of the policies of Ezra 
Taft Benson.” He had never been 
against damming streams and 
rivers, REA, rural telephones 

“I feel no superiority because 
of my race or my religion or my 
region,” Johnson said—clamping 
his lips together and snapping his 


only six 


head forward for emphasis after | 


the word, “region.” 


and was confident | 


keeping | 


situation was 


| “I Qhink we Protestants proved 
| in West Virginia that we will vote 
| for a Catholic. New what we want 
is equal treatment, preef that 
some of these Catholic states will 
vote for a Protestant.” 

As president; Johnson said, he 
would see to it that “no person 
is discriminated against because 
of race, religion, or region; and 
I shall see to it that every per- 
son's full constitutional rights are 
protected, regardless of his color.” 

Defending his civil rights per- 
formances for the right to vote, 
he noted that six days and nights, 
“I had to deliver a quota of 51 
men on a moment's notice. On 
those 50 quorum calls Lyndon 
Johnson answered every one of 
‘em. Although some men who 
would be president on a civil 
rights platform answered none.” 
On 45 roll calls on civil rights, 
“Lyndon Johnson answered all 
45. Admittedly I didn't have the 
problem that some of my people 
did, of opposing Sen. Morse and 
Sen. Humphrey in four primaries. 


But'some senators missed %4 of 
the 45.” 
This was fairly close bayonet 


work with Kennedy sitting right 
behind him on the platform. But 
it got closer. ; 

“I did net think you would re- 
| ward negligence. I did not think 
| you would reward me for inat- 
tention, nor did I. think, as Al 
Smith did, that you would pena- 
| lize me,” Johnson said, 

Having spoken 18 minutes, 
Johnson announced that he should 
like to hear anything else Senator 
Kennedy would like to say. Con- 
cluding two minutes later on the 
note that Kennedy was “one of 
the ablest leaders in our party” 
and that he knew all the Texans 
would support him if he was nom- 
inated, Johnson gave the mike 
back to Kennedy. 

Kennedy refused to join in 
‘ bat, choosing overhead flares 

nstead. “He made some general 
references to candidates, but since 
they were not specific, I assume 
was thinking about some other 
candidates and not me,” he said, 
l broadly. If he won the 
mination, it would be “the re- 
of watching Senator Johnson. 

I have learned the lesson well 
Lyndon . " and again 

he smiled during the laughter. 
on did, he said, have a won- 
record answering quorum 
He, Kennedy, was not Ma- 
Leader, and Johnson knew 
criticized Johnson's work 
1t job; furthermore, he had 
ight Lyndon should not enter 

he primaries, and a proper deci- 
would be reached “if he 
Hubert and Stu and I 
He supported Johnson 
Majority Leader, “and I'm 
ident that from that position 
e’re all going to be able to work 
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ne never 
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Bonfire Necessary 
Thus came to an end the Ken- 
Johnson debate. It had risen 
e morning like a snow flurry 


rnoon. Still, it became historic 
n an unexpected way. All con- 
eded Kennedy had been skillful, 
nusing, and effective. Some of 
Kennedy's people felt he had been 
, ted, and should have jumped 
Johnson back; they did not know 
knew. Thursday after- 
slightly after 4 o'clock, he 
yunced his choice of Johnson 
1is running mate. In one 
med elevator that afternoon, 
iescending to the Biltmore lobby, 
there was talk of amass burning of 
campaign statements in the square 
that night, although there would 
have had to be more Johnson tin- 
der in the bonfire than Kennedy. 
That's the trouble with the pub- 
lic prints,” said D. B. Hardeman, 
the ruddy politician on Speaker 
Rayburn's staff; “they interfere 
with the domestic tranquility.” 


what he 








wee 


Let those flatter who fear, it is not an American art.—J®FFERSON 





Kennedy and Johnson 


The nomination of Senator Ken- 
nedy disappoints millions of Steven- 
son believers, The nomination of Sen- 
ator Johnson discourages and worries 
millions of liberal Democrats. The 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket is a profes- 
sional, spectrum-spanning compro- 
mise, an attempt to satisfy liberals and 
conservatives, Negroes and Southern 
whites, within the one party. 


Liberalism won two of the three 
prizes at the Los Angeles convention, 
the presidential nomination and the 
platform ; conservatism won the third, 
nomination for the vice presidency. 


Senator Kennedy directed through 
Chester Bowles, the composition of 
an admirably liberal, futuristic pro- 
gram, fully sensible of the crisis for 
freedom’s survival. Kennedy is him- 
self an intelligent, articulate, and cul- 
tivated person. Ordinarily he is lib- 
eral. There have been lapses, as on 
some civil rights tests; he is a poli- 
tician, as on the farm issue; and he 
may also have lacked courage in the 
McCarthy affair, although on such 
a serious question, the possibility that 
he really was too sick to vote on cen- 
suring McCarthy must be admitted 
into evidence. His abilities as a cam- 
paigner have been insufficiently ap- 
preciated. He lacks apparent warmth, 
but is a decent fellow. He has a com- 
pelling charm and is, thank God, bet- 
ter looking than Nixon. He is a really 
good speaker. He needs no notes; he 
speaks firmly, believingly, with ra- 
tional eloquence from a genuine inner 
tension. He is not ‘modest or 
humble; he has little incentive to be 
either, except his humanness, of which 
he is not too painfully aware. While 
his hardness, his something-for-every- 
body-who-helps school of politics is 
disconcerting to plain and _ simple 
idealists, we can be sure he is not 
putty in the hands of his running- 
mate. 


Most of the Stevenson people can 
be, and have become, reconciled to 
the Democrats’ decision for Kennedy. 
On foreign policy Kennedy is a Stev- 
ensonian, and we do not believe that 
he would permit natural peeve that 
Stevenson did not trade with him at 
Los Angeles to cripple the greatness 
of spirit he will manifest by naming 
Stevenson his Secretary of State. 
Wisely, he has annouced the forma- 
tion of a “Citizens-for-Kennedy” na- 
tional committee specifically for Dem- 
ocrats who do not wish to work with- 
in the regular party organizations, as 
well as for independents and Repub- 
licans crossing over to him, This has 
enraged the New York bosses, Pren- 
dergast and DeSapio, but must heart- 
en the followers of Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Lehman in the passionate Steven- 
son cause. In Texas, too, it means that 
liberals who do not wish to associate 
themselves with the Johnson-Daniel- 
Connally-Pickle organization — and 
they are many, they are workers—are 
invited to form a Texas Citizens-for- 
Kennedy committee. 


We believe that if Senator Ken- 
nedy is elected, he will put together 
a strong executive team, competent, 
intelligent, and liberal, and will lead 
“our nation back to greatness.” He is 
sharply aware of the technics of 
producing results: he knows the Con- 
gress: real accomplishments can be 
expected. A happy pect, inciden- 
tally, is the likelihood that if Rocke- 
feller refuses to join Nixon’s ticket 
and Nixon loses, Rockefeller will be 
on the sidelines the next four years, 
gigging the Democrats for trade-outs 
with bigotry or conservatism. 


Senator Johnson’s vice-presidential 
candidacy is a dismaying develop- 
ment. Kennedy’s selection of the Texas 
opportunist was, itself, opportunist ; 
that is to say, political. The party’s 
liberal image, ‘especially on civil rights, 
oil, and labor, was knowingly compro- 
mised. Were Rockefeller to be in- 
duced to accept the No. 2 spot with 
Nixon, the defections in the East and 
North would be staggering and pos- 
sibly fatal. As it is, Nixon can be 
counted on to exploit to the fullest 
Johnson’s symbolic, as well as real 
roles in upholding Southern racism 
and moderating Democratic liberalism. 
Kennedy weighed the certainty that 
he would lose some Northern Negro 
votes against the certainty he would 
have a better chance to win the South; 
he decided on the South. On the other 
hand—very much the other hand—. 
we acutely suspect that he also was 
actuated by the desire to have a more 
liberal majority leader. This possibil- 
itv, if a fact, would mitigate the ex- 
pediency of his decision. 


For Senator Johnson personally, 
as many understood a year ago, the 
vice presidency is g- good risk. First 
of all, it would free him from his 
provincial sources. If he is elected, 
we will find out whether his apologies 
ior regional expediency are sophisti- 
cal or genuine. Then he will have a 
chance to grow; to become worthy of 
the Democrats’ trust: to become genu- 
inely liberal, if he can; and to become 
the president. If he does become a 
better man, we will be prepared, in 
1964 or 1968, to re-evaluate him, as 
should everyone. 


Although he is evidently confident 
that his power in the Senate will not 
be diminished, we feel reasonably sure 
that it will. He will lose his gargan- 
tuan staff; the cynical premise of the 
speculation that he could dominate 
the next Democratic majority leader 
—the premise that any senator would 
take the job and become known as 
Lyndon’s Lackey—seems, to us, a 
highly slippery one. He will continue 
to have status in the Senate; but not 
so much power. This will improve the 
prospects for Kennedy’s liberal leg- 
islation there. 


We are sad, dear readers, that in 
this year of destiny for our country 
and our species, the two national par- 
ties are playing politics as usual. But 
we hope for the best. 
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A Liberal Party? 


AUSTIN 


What do the Texas liberals do now ?- 


Many will want to work for the 
Kennedy-Johnson ticket. This they 
can do either through the organiza- 
tion Johnson will set up—where they 
will be in company strange to them— 
or in Citizens-for-Kennedy Clubs, in- 
dependent of the party organization. 

But what, for the long run, will 
they do? The question really is pre- 
sumptuous, because they will go on 
being who they are, and seeking ways 
to express themselves. The obituaries 
for the Democrats of Texas ,Clubs 
may not, for once, (only once’ being 
required,) be premature, but the obit- 
uaries for the Texas liberals are. 

The problems they must now cope 
with are plain and cannot be blinked. 

In the first place, they have had to 
accept the fact that the liaison, in an 
organization, between labor and the 
independent liberals produced disas- 
ters for both. We dare say the leaders 
of Texas labor find little cause for 
retrospective satisfaction in their fail- 
ure to oppose Johnson in Texas, now 
that he has become the instrumentality 
by which the liberalism of the Demo- 
cratic Party has been, at least sym- 
bolically, blunted. We know. that for 
the non-labor liberals, not only their 
pride, their sense for independence, 
was offended by the effective con- 
trol, by threat of schism, labor exer- 
cised over DOT. 

Secondly, Senator Johnson’s vice- 
presidential candidacy assures him of 
control over the Texas party as long 


The Deke’ 


“No one likes a general sales tax, 
and it is subject to all the faults its 
opponents claim for it. Yet... such 
taxes have been proved to have one 
merit—they get the money. And . 
that quality is highly persuasive.” 

—Fort Worth Star-Telegram 

“The sales tax is unpopular with 
the masses; at the same time, it no 
doubt is the eventual solution.” 
—Dallas Morning News 

“The public be damned.” 

William Vanderbilt, late 1800’s 





as he chooses to exercise it. If there 
is to persist—and certainly there is !— 
an independent liberal movement in 
Texas, it must accept this new insup- 
erable fact for some time and seek its 
own virility. 

How is this to be accomplished ? 

Conversations will begin soon 
enough, The liberals’ Kennedy cam- 
paigns will, in the natural course of 
events, occur separately from the 
Johnson effort. But now the time 
may have come—personally, I believe 
it has—to form a liberal party in 
Texas. The objectives, simply the ad- 
vocacy of what the liberals believe to 
be right and good; the prerequisite 
to membership, good faith agreement 
to participate as free individuals, sub- 
mitting to no binding pre-meeting 
caucus decisions. 

The basic mistake of liberalism in 
Texas has been the attempt to merge 
the two functions, idealism and ef- 
fectiveness, in One organization in 
which each has crippled the other. 
This attempt is not made, generally, in 
the East—the ADA is not the AI*L- 
CIO, which does not bind the 
NAACP; in New York, the Liberal 
Party does not bind labor, nor vice- 
versa. 

Persons who wish both to contrib- 
ute and belong to an effective organi- 
zation, labor, DOT, the Democrats, 
and also to operate independently, 
certainly ought to be welcome, as in- 
dividuals not bound by a preliminary 
caucus, into a Texas liberal party. 

Perhaps these same _ objectives 
could be accomplished through the 
DOT, with the new understanding 
added. It seems to me, however, that 
liberals, at least after November, 
should devote their energies to articu- 
lating and refining their programs and 
heliefs—should become an idea-force 
—instead of continuing to spend their 
main energies on the attempt to liber- 
alize the Texas Democratic Party it- 
self, now so ‘neatly palmed by Sena- 
tor Johnson. In such a new endeavor, 


‘they may find precedents in Minne-. 


sota, Wisconsin, California, and cur- 
rently New York and satisfaction in 
the kind of political idealism without 
which they are not fulfilling either 
their natures or their most important 
role. R.D. 


A CERTAIN VACUUM IN OUR LAND 


“I know it is a sin 

For me to sit and grin 

At him here. 

But the old three-cornered hat, 
And the britches and all that 
Are so queer. 


“And if I should live to be, 

The last leaf upon the tree 

In the spring .. . 

Let them smile as I do now, 

At the old foresaken bough 

Where I cling.” 

—The Last Leaf 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
AUSTIN 

We are all familiar with Jefferson’s 
old aphorism that if he had his choice 
between a government without news- 
papers or newspapers without govern- 
ment, he would not hesitate to choose 
the latter. This was all well and good 
for Jefferson and his contemporaries, 
basking in the Enlightenment. But if 
Jefferson came to Texas now, and 
had to read for a living wage the big 
Texas dailies, day after day search- 
ing their’ sprawling grey interiors for 
the one occasional morsel of enlight- 
enment and liberality he so presump- 
tuously anticipated for a future soci- 
ety of free and literate men, he would 
doubtless turn heel, without hesita- 
tion endorse a paper-less government 
of a Czar and his Rasputin, or of a 
Nabob of Powtowdi and his son Pen- 
daris II, and have done with it. 

For ten days now I have been read- 
ing their offerings—the Austin Amer- 
ican, in our capital city, home of the 
largest seat of learning in the South- 
land; the Dallas News, the Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, the Abilene 
Reporter-News, the Houston Chroni- 
cle and the rest—followed their grim- 
aces and contortions, their growing 
sense of desperation and despair. I 
emerge with the impression that here 
is a society, the greatest and most dis- 
tinctive society in the greatest and 
most benevolent nation in history 
(though controlled these days and be- 
ing ruined ,by dangerous groups), 
making its last desperate: stand against 
that inevitable floodtide of absolutely 
regimented and _ uncontrolled evil. 
Kindly indulge one indignant traveler 
who has forgotten all this is old shoe. 


SAVE FOR a mere hand- 
ful of exceptions—the Houston Post, 
the Corpus Christi Caller, sometimes 
the Dallas Times-Herald, one or two 
others—the Texas big-city editorial 
page is not only a barefaced ana- 
chronism, it is a high crime against 
the proud state from which it springs. 
This state cries out for one newspaper 


of sizable circulation, just one, with 
the independence and the coufage to 
stand clearly and firmly, day after 
day, against the outrageous editorial 
extremes of a Dallas News or a Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram, one newspaper 
with a Ralph McGill, or a Harry Ash- 
more, or a Jonathan Daniels—and, I 
am told, about $3 million to get it 
going. 

Admittedly there are a few other 
states in the Union with more back- 
ward and narrow big-city presses. 
There are many others with papers 
more lacking in the professional 
touch. Most of these big Texas dailies 
are technically well-edited (due, in 
part, to the emphasis on craft educa- 
tion in the state’s various schools of 
journalism). There are good reporters 
on some of them. The Dallas News, 


Willie Morris 


whose editorial page will probably be 
a fascinating showpiece for some im- 
partial social historian 50 years from 
now, maintains an excellent fine-arts 
section. Many of them have good 
sports writers. Some of them have 
nice pictures. One or two of ‘them 
have funny raconteurs. 

Most of them have, to boot, elab- 
orately edited “Living,” “Life,” or 
“Human” sections, with all sorts of 
interesting bits on how to paint a 
lawrichair or catch the symbolisms 
and hidden meanings in a TV western, 
as well as enthralling psychiatric ad- 
vice on the pitfalls of puberty and the 
hazards of middle-age by some of the 
most noted charlatans and soothsayers 
in our culture. 

But for these papers to nurture 
such a_ generally neurotic, insular, 
xenophobic set of editorial outlooks, 
to be so intent on shouting their ho- 
sannas everytime they flush their 
myriad villians from beneath every 
new idea, or among every cafe-ful of 
hymn-singing black kids, or behind 
every nonconforming little weekly 
with sufficient circulation to make a 
man-sized dent in the Dallas Times- 
Herald Monday morning sales in the 
east lobby of the Baker Hotel, leads 
one to believe that the Texas press is 
considerably short on equilibrium and 
common sense. 








. Four or FIVE years 
ago I walked into the Houston Chron- 
icle, sought out a top ranking execu- 
tive, and asked if he would be inter- 
ested in an occasional contribution 
from England. Without a second’s 





A Difference 


AUSTIN 

There appears to be a difference 
between liberalism and idealism, like 
quicksilver on the fingers difficult to 
shape, but real nonetheless. Liberal- 
ism, a large, organized, and winning 
force in the United States, is neither 
undernourished nor undernourishing. 
One may tip one’s hat to all the liberal 
sign-posts in quite self-interested dedi- 
cation. Not to say, of course, that 
any of us can resist a lovely flower 
when we happen upon it, or the be- 
lief in our nobility when it comports 
with our incidental self-interest. Not 
either to say that many expedient 
liberals are not idealists. Compromise 
is the stuff of present possibility, and 
seems to have a grave sovereignty 
over the affairs of politics, as does 
the moon over evidently raging tides. 
Where the two, the liberal and the 
idealist, part, one really cannot say, 
somewhere ‘within the. shaft of the 
moon, where gravity loses the mist. 

We must not, of course, have part- 
ings and divisions, and all must. pull 
together in the organizational clomp. 
So suck the tides of Acapulco and 
Hyannisport. 

We will try to remember the Ken- 
nedy roll call, but we will never for- 
get the Stevenson demonstrations. 
The way they chanted, “We Want 
Stevenson” had only three syllables, 
the. first three, assorted, they had a 
common recognition. Student, profes- 


sor, beatnik, housewife, motherly 
schoolteacher, available maiden, in 
angry determination they seemed to 
have more their idealism together 
than their liberalism, more the mists 
of the whitecaps of the race far be- 
yond their ken than the gravities of 
percentages, possibilities, and proce- 
dures, Liberals responsible mainly to 
themselves, they listened to a song and 
heard a conscience. They paraded 
around the outside, 5,000 strong, with 
handmade signs, and parleyed their 
few tickets into rules-defying crowds 
in the hall. They knew they would 
lose, and wouldn’t, and they did, and 
didn’t. Their emotions subsided like 
a hurricane does, leaving the Kennedy 
tides to resume, dependable and of 
certain future. 

We have no sociographs for the 
race, after all, and with luck never 
will. You could see the misty feeling 
in the Johnson camp and feel the 
quiet sagging down among some Ken- 
nedy ones the night that Johnson was 
named, It was.probably not, as Gov. 
Williams maintained, ‘a mistake,” 
Sen. Kennedy will likely be right, the 
Republicans have no use for Rocke- 
feller now. It was simply a compro- 
mise, which seems to encircle the usu- 
al domains of the verdict. Man may 
he what he wants to be, and really be 
what he wishes he were; but coming 
to what is, he becomes infinitely less 
than he is. R.D. 


hesitation, the man who runs a news- 
paper which circulates severai hun- 
dred thousand replied: “Well, you 
know we don’t like socialism on the 
Chronicle.” 

There was no laugh in his reply, so 
that was that. Any story from the 
land of Magna Carta, Stratford-on- 
Avon, King’s Chapel in Cambridge, 
William Wordsworth, and the Battle 
of Britain was too risky busines. 

.What little else buttresses the edi- 
torial philosophy of such newspapers 
besides the almighty, well-zippered 
pocketbook? Not much: Self-made, 
old-style American individualism, gen- 
erally somewhat to the right of the 
kind Hoover upheld to the last while 
a whole nation threatened to collapse, 
cited chapter and verse with the same 
relentless monotony, apparently with 
little inkling htere may on occasion 
be necessary safeguards against it in 
a complex industrial society. Super- 
patriotism: rattle the pistols, bring 
out the gunboats, shoot down the in- 
corrigible wogs Racism, varying in 
subtlety and degree. Smugness. Pro- 
vincialism. 

All of this comes to us without 
grace, or sophistication, or humility, 
with little hindsight and scarcely no 
foresight, going on from one day to 
the next, grinding away in the same 
old time-honored rut: the Democratic 
conventions captured by “Northern 
socialists,” “sons of carpetbaggers.” 
prodded on by the “dictatorship of the 
ADA,” “compared to Chester Bowles 
and Co., Debs and Thomas. . . timid 


dreamers and Roosevelt ...a 

type of socialism made drunk with 
power,” and always the imminent “in- 
vasion of the rights of property” and 
“subversion of the Constitution” and 
all the other catchwords jerked from 
any context, and on without end. 

Is it possible, or is it counted too 
naive to inquire, that Joseph Pulitzer’s 
magnificent statement—circulated and 
cited among every freshman journal- 
ism student in Texas—still means any- 
thing in the air-cooled editorial rooms 
of our commonwealth? It is the Post- 
Dispatch platform, and it sounds om- 
inously alien: 

“I know,” Pulitzer wrote, “that my © 
retirement will make no difference in 
its cardinal principles, that it will al- 
ways fight for progress and reform, 
never tolerate injustice or corruption, 
always fight demagogues of all par- 
ties, never belong to any party, always 
oppose privileged classes and public 
plunderers, never lack sympathy with 
the poor, always remain devoted to 
the public welfare, never be satisfied 
with merely printing news, always be 


drastically independent, never he 
afraid to attack wrong, whether by 
predatory plutocracy or predatory 
poverty 

Here in this newspaper office, a 
belittered kind of place that draws 


cocksure cockroaches, phlegmatic 
summer bugs, and an occasional nov- 
ice who is able to test himself in its 
“drastic independence,” we may have 
failed in his challenge, but we like it 
very much 








The Catholic Issue 


MARSHALL 

The writer yields to no, man short 
of Thomas, Jefferson in his dislike 
and distrust of priestcraft, whether 
in the church, law, medicine, or gov- 
ernment. But as Arthur Krock has 
said, the separation of church and 
state is a political, not a religious is- 
sue. What a man thinks is open to dis- 
cussion, favorable and unfavorable; 
what he believes in secular affairs is 
subject to scrutiny; but his beliefs 
concerning the Almighty must be 
above question or third party discus- 
sion. 

Sen. Kennedy has said he will sup- 
port the Constitution; he has made 
every assurance a reasonable man 
could ask that he believes in the sepa- 
ration of church and state. His posi- 
tion could be strengthened in no way 
other than by a public statement from 
the Pope that he will not move the 
Vatican to Staten Island if Kennedy 
becomes president, After all, it is the 
type of government, not the faith of 
its representatives, that assures im- 
munity from ecclesiastical control. An 
emperor may crawl to the feet of a 
Pope, but an American president will 
never do so; nor would the Pope want 
to read what the opposition party 
would say about both of them if he 
did. 

The Catholic is not the only church 
interested in politics. All are, and all 


should be. Cotton Mather used gov- 
ernment against witches; the Irish 
Catholic priests who were run through 
by the swords of Cromwell’s doughty 
men lay just as dead as the Huegenots 
who fell on St. Bartholomew’s day. 
Bishop Cannon of the Methodist 
church helped fasten the Volstead 


Act on us and kept senators and con- 


gressmen in just as great a sense of 
fear and intimidation as ever did Sen. 
McCarthy. Yes, and even the 40 
“saints” of the Mayflower saw to it 
that the 62 “strangers” aboard knew 
something of their conception of reli- 
gion. If anyone doubts the presence 
of church in government, let him try 
to circulate a local option petition in 
a dry Texas town that boasts a Bap- 
tist college 

We must not repeat 1928 in Texas. 
That “experiment, noble in purpose,” 
brought us to the battle of the Ana- 
costa flats when American troops 


charged American veterans. Sen. Ken- 
nedy is going to take the issue to the 


people as the political one it is. We 
must all help him keep it in this realm. 
How much better can we separagists 


demonstrate our faith in the doctrine 
than by electing a Catholic? 


If the principle merits survival it 
will prevail; if it is too weak to stand 
the test, it never existed. 

, FRANKLIN JONES 








Criswell Reproached 


H. M. Baggarly in the Tulia Herald: 


WHEN WE read that Dr. 
W. A. Criswell, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Dallas, had told his 
congregation that “the election of a 
Catholic as President. would mean the 
end of religious liberty in America,” 
we can only term such a statement 
asinine, and unworthy of’ a man in 
Dr. Criswell’s position. 


Just for the sake of argument, let’s 
assume that Senator Kennedy is seek- 
ig the presidency at the order of the 
Pope, that the Catholic church is seek- 
ing to exert its influence in politics. 
Let’s assume the worst. 


Pray tell, what power does the 
President have to tamper with reli- 
gious liberty? What could a President 
do to interfere with religious liberty? 
After all, Congress might have some- 


thing to say about that. 


Si CONDLY, should a 
President be elected, all the 
world would be breathing 
neck, seeking some indication 
that he about to thrust a knife 
into the back of Protestantism. 

Protestants are in the majority in 
this and should Kennedy 
make the slightest gesture against 
them or religious freedom, he would 
be kicked out at the next election. 
After all, we still have a president 
every tour y ears—and at most, Ken- 
nedy could not be in office more than 
eight years 

If Kennedy made the slightest ef- 


Catholi 
Prote stant 
down hi 


country 


fort to change the traditional church 
and state separation principle, he 
would be kicked out and we woiuldn’t 
have another Catholic nominee in 


100 years 
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FAUBUSISM, STILL STRONG, GETS 


LITTLE ROCK 

Parked beside the Marion 
Hotel, a political headquar- 
ters downtown, is a red, 
white, and blue campaign car 
bearing the name of a candi- 
date for governor of Arkan- 
sas. Printed on the side of the 
vehicle are the words: 
“Haven't you had enough of 
Faubusism?” 

This question four oppon- 
ents of governor Orval E. 
Faubus’ quest for a fourth 
term will take to the voters 
for an answer in the first 
Democratic primary July 26. 
Barring a last-minute upset, 
the prospects are that Arkan- 


sas has not had enough. 
Political observers believe that 


Bruce Bennett, NAACP-baiting 
attorney general; Dr. H. E. Wil- 
liams, grandiloquent Baptist edu- 
cator; Joe C. Hardin, a “moder- 
ate” planter with experience on 
state boards; and Hal Millsap, Jr., 
a northeast Arkansas businessman 
all together have a much better 
chance of taking Faubus into a 
runoff than did his two opponents 
in 1958. In that race Faubus piled 
up 69° of the vote in the first 
primary, shattering the state's 
third term jinx. 

Things are different this sum- 
mer. Little Rock has had her high 
schools closed for the year (1958- 
59) by the Governor and has had 
to kick out the Faubus-dominated 
members of the school board to 
get them re-opened. She has suf- 
fered six dynamitings at the hands 
of segregationists, one just last 
week. 

The state has seen power pile 
up in the Governor's chair for two 
more years. 

The Bureau of the Census has 
campaigned with cold statistics: 
Arkansas has lost 137,083 persons 
since 1950—her population is low- 
er now than in 1930. The state will 
lose two of its six congressmen in 
the next reapportionment and two 
electoral votes along with them. 

Her young folk are leaving the 
state. The death rate has gone up 
and the school population has 
gone down. The hated Yankee pic- 
ture magazine, Life, recently de- 
scribed Arkansas as an era of 
“chronic unemployment.” 

Despite brave efforts by Win- 
throp Rockefeller’s Arkansas In- 
dustrial Development Commission, 
which Faubus originally founded, 
the return on new industries com- 
ing into low-wage, good-resources 
Arkansas has been disappointing. 
Some towns in the state have 
reaped some catches, but Little 
Rock hasn't gotten a new big 
industry since Faubus defied the 
federal courts in the fall of 1957. 

After a painful year of closed 
high schools at Little Rock and 
an attempt at private supple- 
ments, proposals for school-clos- 
ing, such as Fauwbus-inspired 
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“Amendment 52” which allows a 
pupil aid system to be substi- 
tuted by the voters for the pres- 
ent school system, are not so pop- 
ular. In the campaign, Faubus’ 
four opponents have attacked 
Amendment 52 and Faubus’ fence- 
riding on it. 

The inflammation of the segre- 
gation question has decreased 
since ‘58. No longer fresh are the 
memories of federal paratroops at 
Central High School. No longer 
is Faubus the national figure he 
was then. 

State presidential electors, un- 
der an act of the legislature, will 
follow Faubus’ lead in November, 
not the voters. They are not in- 
structed for any particular candi- 
dates. Faubus also hand-picked 
the Democratic national conven- 
tion delegates and instructed them 
by remote control in Los Angeles 
while he campaigned in Arkansas. 


Gazette Leads Fight 

The Arkansas Gazette, since ‘57 
the chief critic of the governor 
and one of his favorite “political 
opponents,” has again led the at- 
tack editorially, saying that a 
Faubus fourth term would set up 
a Huey Long dynasty in Arkansas. 
This time other papers around the 
state have followed suit, and the 
four candidates have offered more 
genuine criticism and outspoken 
opposition than the Governor has 
received statew'de since the school 
crisis in 1957. 

Said one old-timer, formerly a 
solid Faubus disciple, in Mountain 
Home (north Arkansas) recently: 
“You know, I heard Brother Wil- 
liams speak about the Governor 
tonight and, you know, I think 
he was telling the truth.” 

“Brother Williams” (Dr. H. E.) 
47 years of age, founded a little 
Baptist College (Southern Baptist) 
in Walnut Ridge in 1941. His prin- 
cipal enemy is Khrushchev, but 
he’s been warming up lately on 
Faubus, too. 

In this predominantly Baptist 
state, he has one foot in the door 
to start with, though Faubus is 
also a Baptist. Williams speaks in 
rolling rhetoric (he says the Fau- 
bus administration has used “fear, 
fanaticism, fatalism, and confusion 
as the major tools of modern ty- 
ranny”) and has seared Faubusism 
with evangelical scorn. 

Williams has denied that his 
“No Return” speeches mean he is 
opposed to REA, veterans’ medical 
benefits, and welfare programs, 
as Faubus has maintained. Faubus 
has charged him with “talking out 
of both sides of his mouth” on 
segregation. He would probably 
be racially “moderate” if elected. 

The grand wheelhorse of the 
campaign, besides Faubus him- 
self, is Bruce Bennett, the Attor- 
ney General from El Dorado (south 
Arkansas), who is best known for 
his broadsides against the NAACP. 
His stumping ability and invec- 
tive (he calls Faubus’ Public 
Service Commission “just as fine 
@ group of men as ever poured 
gunpowder on a safe”) almost 
match the Governor’s. His big 
pitch has been a picture of the 
Governor and Arkansas NAACP 
leader Daisy Bates shaking hands. 

If there is a “thinking man’s 
candidate” in the race, it is Joe C. 
Hardin, 62, a wealthy conservative 
from Grady (east Arkansas), pres- 
ident of the State Farm Bureau 
for 8 years. He was also a direc- 
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tor of the Arkansas-Louisiane Gas 
Company until he broke with 
Faubus over the school contro- 
versy. He talks moderately on the 
segregation question and knows 
about state government. 

He would like to model Arkan- 
sas after Governor Luther Hodges’ 
progressive program in North Car- 
olina, “a model of what could be 
done by taking the raw materials, 
the labor supply, the climate and 
good relationship between man- 
agement and labor and building a 
community in which you can have 
civie pride.” 


Robb Burlage 


Hardin is a pallid campaigner, 
though his aides have dug up 
some good bites on the incumbent 
and his administration. Eyebrows 
have been raised lately because 
the state Welfare Department has 
refused to make some expense 
records available for researching 
Hardin workers. 

Hardin claims he is on a “cru- 
sade”"—perhaps the “last chance 
for Arkansas”—and he has made 
a detailed attack on the powers- 
that-be. “It is a time for dignity, 
not dynamite,” says Hardin. 

He lacks vigor and emotional 
appeal that a candidate in this 
state evidently must have to win 
—and his wavering religious sta- 
tus (“once he was a Catholic, then 
he was an atheist—he’s tried 
everything” reads one anti-Hardin 
smear) has hurt him with the 
Baptists. 


A String Band 

Hal Millsap, Jr.’s importance 
probably will lie in his ability as 
the “fourth man” to be the dif- 
ference between a crucial runoff 
or not, though some say he will 
surprise everyone. He is a busi- 
nessman from Siloam Springs 
(northwest Arkansas), young and 
good-looking, who has made few 
attacks on Faubus himself, though 
lately he has been pulling out the 
stops in criticizing the Governor. 

He carries with him a string 
band which plays (to the tune of 
“I Want a Gal Just Like the Gal 
That ...”) “I Want a Pal Just 
Like Hall for Governor of Ar- 
kinsaw.” He has made a number 
of attacks on state utility rates 
and says he is preparing “an 
amendment to assure school segre- 
gation in Arkansas.” 

Millsap, Jr., and his father are 
entangled in a watered stock suit 
on an oil enterprise of theirs 
(Faubus says the stock sold for a 
dollar-a-share, is worth seven- 
cents-per now). 

Faubus himself, figuring that the 
rural segregationist vote will gen- 
erally stick with him, has moved 
cautiously, listing his administra- 
tion’s achievements (advertised 
as “Arkansas’ Proven Program of 
Progress”) and thrusting back at 
his opponents’ charges one-by- 
one. 

His campaign is well financed. 
A multitude of newspaper adver- 
tisements and TV spots for Faubus 
feature “interviews” with Faubus 
supporters — businessmen, teach- 
ers, laborers, farmers, University 
of Arkansas football players. 

He always concludes his 
speeches by pointing out that he 
alone has stood up for the good 
people of Arkansas against the 
revenuers, the integrationists, and 
The Gazette. “Keep the faith,” say 
the Faubus posters. “Freedom is 
indivisible, and there can be no 
compromise with tyranny,” says 
Faubus. He doesn’t let anyone 








forget that his opponents are sup-/.. . 


ported by the “hard core of inte- 
grationists” and the “little clique 
of businessmen from Little Rock.” 

All four candidates have at- 
tempted to show that Faubus has 
not been successful at preventing 
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integration, citing the six cities 
with have integrated schools. 


Faubus’ Strength 

The battle to unseat Faubus is 
uphill all the way. ‘ 

He is a very shrewd politician, 
perhaps the most brilliant tac- 
tician and natural vote-getter in 
Arkansas political history. He has 
made a small number of enemies 
in six years of state control. He 
still is the candidate of the “little 
man” in the rural areas. 

A giant army of state employees 
in debt to him (many of whom 
campaign for him in more than 
just their spare time), state school 
teachers whose salaries he has 
helped raise ($923 per head in six 
years), oldsters who have gotten 
better pensions—they and their 
families and friends give him a 
basic support quite apart from 
segregation. 

Those who want to end Faubus- 
ism aren't being choosey. They 
pray for a runoff and a victory for 
“somebody, anybody other than 
Faubus.” 

As The Gazette summed it up 
in a series of front page editorials: 

“One more term as governor 
and Orval Faubus would be in a 
position to name his successor and 


Rayburn’s Letter 


LITTLE ROCK 
A good voter turnout is expect- 
ed around Arkansas July 26 be- 
cause of a multitude of hot local 
elections. 


One of these pits a promising 
young “moderate,” state Senator 
Robert Hays Williams of Russell- 
ville, against Congressman Dale 
Alford, of Little Rock. Alford is 
the man Faubus inserted as a 
write-in candidate to beat “mod- 
erate” Congressman Brooks Hays 
in November of ’58. 


Williams has carried the cam- 
paign to the incumbent Alford, 
charging him with party disloyal- 
ty (for entering the election as an 
independent against the Democrat 
Hays), for absenteeism, and for a 








A TEST 


establish his political dynasty .. . 

“Can Arkansas have the po- 
litical climate it needs if we again 
exalt the man who is the symbol 
of unhappy days that so afflicted 
us? 

“The whole state is in need of 
reinvigoration.” 

Wiley Branton, Pine Bluff Negro 
attorney for the NAACP, told a 
Negro voter group, the Arkansas 
Democratic Voters Association, to 
vote for anyone in the first pri- 
mary (other than Faubus) and 
against Faubus’ foe in the runoff, 
if there is one. It’s as simple as 
that, says he. 

Most people give Bennett the 
best chance of beating Faubus. 
Bennett's approach to the race 
question would be more militant- 
ly segregationist than Faubus’. 
Liberals who are against Faubus 
theorize that a revolution at the 
polls could throw out Bennett in, 
say, 1962. 

As one onlooker puts it: “What 
we gotta do is get Faubus out of 
office and get Bennett in.” 

His companion inquires, “Then 
what are we gonna do about Ben- 
nett?” 

“Why, get him out again just 
as soon as possible, of course.” 


* 


multitude of sins by his aides and 
associates. Williams is given some 
chance of winning. 

Alford has been advertised as a 
possible segregationist successor 
to Faubus when the latter cam- 
paigns against Senator William 
Fulbright in 1962 for a national 
seat, which he appears destined 
to do if he is re-elected. 

Speaker Sam Rayburn has sent 
a letter praising Alford and his 
record of loyalty on party votes. 
Rayburn’s letter said, among other 
things, that Alford had done a 
“man-sized job on the Post Office 
Committee,” and “Another thing 
I like about him (Alford) is that 
he votes the Democratic ticket 
nearly every ‘time the roll is 
called.” 





Experiment for Oldsters 


ra Beginning in San Antonio 

this month is a community 
program seeking to give old peo- 
ple “a larger purpose in life than 


just staying alive.” The nine- 
story Victoria Plaza, a public 
housing project, will house a 


Community Services Center, con- 
sidered unique in the nation. Its 
volunteer staff will have workers 
from 41 social service agencies, 
with a 16-member management 
council, and its services will in- 
clude counseling for the aged, so- 
cial gatherings, recreation, and 
hand crafts. 


The Way of Life 


The new Center hopes to serve 
not only the tenants in the adja- 
cent housing projects, but to ex- 
pand its program into every area 
of community life. Describing 
the program as a national pilot 
project, the San Antonio Ex- 
press anticipates that “adjust- 
ments the first tenants make will 
be helpful in defining the needs 
of elderly people who make the 
transition from passive and often 
depressing retirement into active 
and useful retirement.” 














oe There is widespread rumor- 

ing that the Kansas City 
baseball franchise in the Ameri- 
can League will be purchased by 
a group of Texans and brought 
to Houston. Marty Marion of the 
Houston Buffs says he heads a 


group of Texans ready to go to 





any lengths to buy the franchise. 
A group of businessmen in Kan- 
sas City is prepared to go $3.5 
million to keep the team. Writes 
John Drebinger of the New York 
Times: “When a group of Texans 
sets out to get something, it usu- 
ally succeeds—even if they missed 
ianding the presidential nomina- 
tion. Where strictly money is con- 
cerned, they’ve got it, and they 
seldom run second.” And Casey 
Stengel says: “When you start 
matching those Texans dollar for 
dollar, it’s tough.” 


oe The Dallas News, explaining 
as a “sign of the times” that 
some Negroes with college de- 
grees find it more profitable to be 
waiters in private clubs than to 
pursue teaching or other careers, 
cites an Austin country club in 
which the head waiter holds a 
PhD degree and all six of the 
permanent staff have college de- 
grees, some of them Masters. 


~ The Dallas Times - Herald, 

asking “Can Dallas solve its 
transit problems by going into the 
bus business?” has-begun a series 
of articles on municipal bus own- 
ership in Los Angeles, Detroit, 
and other cities. It commented: 
“Thinking Dallasites are troubled 
about the future of public trans- 
portation here. Each cut im bus 
service evokes howls from those 
affected. Changes in Dallas Tran- 
sit Co.’s corporate structure raise 
serious doubts about the inten- 
tions of the firm’s out-of-state 
owners.” 








THE PRESS 
IN VARIED 


throws some more light on labor’s 
role in the recent state Demo- 
cratic convention. “Texas AFL- 
CIO leaders*he said, “received an 
admonition from national head- 


quarters not to forget that what- 


ever happened at Los Angeles, 
the two Texans would still be 
holding a powerful grip on Wash- 
ington during the years ahead. 
State AFL-CIO President Jerry 
Holleman, after some wavering, 
exhorted labor delegates in Aus- 
tin not to bolt.” 


Cater said that on the plane 

back to Washington after 
the convention, Johnson, while 
exulting, regretted “slipups.” 
Joh 1 is ted, “I told the 
Speaker a month ago he ought to 
call Jim Patton.” Patton is presi- 
dent of the National Farmers’ 
Union; Alex Dickie, Denton, who 
made the motion for the bolters’ 
loyalty oath, is president of the 
Texas affiliate of N.F.U. 

Cater quotes Johnson as 

telling him, “I may not be 
as smart as some people, but I am 
not the prisoner of anyone. Not of 
the oilmen, not of the wild-eyed 
liberals. Nobody can dictate to 
me.” 





Rep. James Turman held to 

his claim of victory in the 
Speaker’s race despite protests 
from Reps. David Read of Big 
Spring and Leon Thurman of An- 
son that he had named them 
among his pledged supporters 
without permission. Turman had 
earlier released names of 70 mem- 
bers of the House he claims will 
vote for him. Nine others, he said, 
had pledged their support in writ- 
ing, but he had not yet received 
their permission to reveal their 
names, A simple majority of 76 is 
needed for election. 

Turman’s opponent, Wade 

Spilman, predicted Turman 
would lose other supporters from 
the published list. “To my certain 
knowledge,” he said, “there are a 
number of others listed by Tur- 
man who had not given their per- 
mission to him to use their names 
and will vote for me.” 

Ray Zauber, editor of the 

Oak Cliff Tribune, attacked 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough ier his re- 





EAST TEXAS 

JULY 4TH 
A vaguely blue, silver 
t minnow fights for the wa- 
ter under the slats over 
the bottom of the row- 
boat. The leaves of the gum tree 
form more classic stars than stars 
do, on the water, waving with the 
shading blue and the stockstill 
clouds, sunny white and gray. 
Grass grows in, and insects scoot, 
the rank and amber water, full of 
life, green, and primeval muck; 
perch shadows waver past, bub- 
bles emerge to the surface from 
sources mysterious-real. Moss on 
a vine touches my bare back, an 
insert I squash off my shoulder, 
the bull frog chorks from the 
bank across, the gum tree rises 
from a circle in the lake. In the 
woods the boys explode a chain 
of “firing crackers” and the wind 
reaches over the silver-whittled 
surface to the reeds. Just below 
the minnows sport, sourceless 
wakes and ripples stir, ulink, 
swirt, the blue and white and 
brown, the rippling star-leaf tree. 
Mosquito takes blood from my 
back, and on the limbs the birds 
project their brief and vanished 
calls from life in flight. From 
tiny leaves of Irish green the land 
ascends, in chaos finding place, to 
those who rise in knowing, trees 
and men, women and a wind 
across a mountain’s face. R.D. 
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RESPONDS 
MANNERS 


fusal to back Lyndon Johnson for 
the presidential nomination. Zau- 
ber wrote: “We look for an all- 
out effort by the statewide Demo- 
cratic: organization to groom a 
formidable opponent against Yar- 
borough in 1964. Although that is 
still a long time away, the junior 
Senator has created some power- 
ful enemies who will never for- 
give him for his defection...” 


The Lyndon Johnson can- 

didacy was one of the major 
items of news interest in many 
years to Texas readers. Treat- 
ment of the Johnson dispatches in 
the news columns ranged from a 
moderate impartiality in the 
Houston Post and the Corpus 
Christi Caller-Times to open par- 
tiality in the Austin American and 
Dallas Times-Herald. 


Political Intelligence 


The Dallas News remained 

considerably impartial in its 
news columns. An interpretative 
column by James Reston of the 
New York Times stating flatly 
that Johnson could not possibly 
receive the presidential nomina- 
tion was run on the first page of 
the News just prior to the con- 
vention. 

A major violation of impar- 

tiality was a column head- 
lined “LBJ Decision Is For Na- 
tion’s Good” on a news page of 
Friday’s Austin American. Writ- 
ten by political writer Sam Wood, 
the news story stated that John- 
son’s acceptance of the vice-pres- 
idential nomination “was for the 
good of the Democratic Party and 
more especially for the good of 
the nation.” 
Fo “Bitter Mrs. Randolph For- 

gets Her Tickets” was the 
headline over a Dallas Times- 
Herald news story run as a side- 
bar to the ticket controversy. The 
story stated, in part: “... Texas’ 
disgruntled national committee- 
woman was so intent on getting 
convention tickets for her non- 
delegate friends that she forgot to 
get her own credentials.” 











New Mexican Liberals Plan 


ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 

Liberals in New Mexico, a large 
but generally sporadic force, have 
started uniting for what may be 
a presidential campaign strongly 
influenced by liberalism in both 
parties if Gov. Nelson Rockefeller 
throws his weight around at the 
Republican Convention in Chi- 
cago. 

Their targets are Sen. Clinton 
Anderson and Gov. John Bur- 
roughs, both strong pro-Lyndon 
Johnson politicians. 


Liberal Democrats intend to or- 
ganize a statewide group of party 
progressives — similar to the 
Democrats of Texas Clubs—called 
the New Mexico. Grass Roots 
Movement. A meeting of liberal 
Democrats from about half the 
state’s 32 counties will be held in 
Santa Fe on July 23. 


Republicans in New Mexico 
have been leaning in a liberal di- 
rection, too. William Colwes of 
Santa Fe, Republican opponent of 
conservative Sen. Anderson, 
claims Rockefeller has been the 
presidential preference of “the 
majority” of Republicans in Col- 
fax, Mora, San Miguel, and Taos 
counties. Colwes is a delegate to 
the national convention. 


Tom Bolack, the Republican 
Party’s candidate for lieutenant 
governor, said Rockefeller support 
also has been heavy in McKinley, 
San Juan, and Valencia counties. 

A strong conservative strip in 
eastern New Mexico insulates lib- 
erals in both parties from Texas. 
New Mexican liberals are mainly 
in the northern and western sec- 
tions. Santa Fe and Taos, the'cul- 
tural centers of New Mexico, are 
the centers of liberalism in both 
parties. 


A strong liberal flavor, how- 
ever, has also matured in Albu- 
querque, which has more than 
one-fourth the state’s population. 
The Grass Roots Committee of 
Bernalillo County has its head- 
quarters in Albuquerque and is 
the only organized liberal county 
group in New Mexico. It was or- 
ganized four years ago by several 
professors at the University of 
New Mexico and a handful of 


roll. 

Liberals in Bernalillo County | 
presently are petitioning for the 
removal, of James Hood as Demo- 
cratic county chairman. Hood be- 
came involved in a squabble at! 


from his county who wanted to 
support Sen. John F. Kennedy in- 
stead of Johnson. 

After Kennedy bowled 


over 


renewed their efforts to replace 
Hood with a man “whose main 
concern will be to lead the party 
to victory in this (Bernalillo) 





ALBUQUERQUE, N.M 
Unlike its neighboring state to 
the east, New Mexico has effec 
tively outlawed racial discrimina- 
tion by employers and unions. 


The agency to enforce such leg 
islation, the State Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission, held 
a formal hearing recently and or 
dered the Albuquerque Credit 
Bureau to cease and desist fron 
a policy of cautioning its em 
ployees against speaking Spanish 
on the job. 


It was the third cease and dé 
sist order issued by the commis 
sion for discrimination against 
employees since the five-member: 
group was created 11 years ag 
Complaints against discrimination 
by employers have totaled 30 dur- 
ing that period; by unions, three 


Two former women employees 
of the Credit Bureau had charged 
they were fired from their jobs 
last year because they had spoken 
Spanish while working. 

Chapin Cares, president of the 
bureau, testified that a notice had 
appeared on the office bulletir 
board about 10 years ago, 
read in part: 

“We firmly believe it to be the 
only. proper policy ... to hire per 
sons without discrimination 


whicl 





Democrats not on the state pay-, 


the state convention with liberals | 


Johnson at the Los Angeles con-| 
vention, Bernalillo County liberals | 


county and not merely the elec- 
tion of one candidate.” ' 
One of the leaders of the forma- 
| tion of a statewide Grass Roots 
| Movement is James Speer of 
| Santa Fe, who was defeated by 
Sen. Anderson in the Democratic 
| primaries last May. Another is 
| Bert Lindsay of Albuquerque, 
| chairman of a Bernalillo County 

“draft Stevenson” campaign last 
| month. 

Upsetting some liberals’ in 
New Mexico and the Southwest, 
Sen. Anderson has been tabbed by 
Johnson as the man “in charge 
of the southwestern area for our 
campaign.” 





Latin Cases Occupy 
New Mexico’s FEPC 


against their color, race or relig- 
ion Yet, we must caution you 
against the use of other than the 


English language common to us 
all in the office...” 

Carnes’ attorney, Robert D. 
Montgomery, paraded a_ long 


string of witnesses before the 
commission, and they testified the 
were fired not because 
hey spoke Spanish but because 
“used vulgar language and 
fun of other workers.” 


women 
t 
they 


made 


The FEPC, a strong defender of 
| rights, was not satisfied with 
the Credit Bureau's attempt to 
itself innocent of discrimi- 
The two commission mem- 
ho sat in on the hearing— 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. William T. Brad- 
ley of Santa Fe, chairman, and 
the Rev. J. H. Horton of Clovis— 
declared the Credit Bureau guilty 
of violating the part of the state 
employment practices 
which reads: 


prove 


nation 


pers W 


unlawful 


be unlawful for any 
employment agency 
to print or circulate ... any state- 
nent, advertisement or publica- 
Qn which expresses, directly 
indirectly, any limitation, 
specification, or discrimination as 
ace, color, religious creed, na- 
origin, or ancestry...” 


It shall 
employer or 


¢ 


tional 








LEGALS 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given in ac- 
cordance with Article 1307, Ver- 
10n’s revised Civil Statutes of the 
State of Texas, that Cecil Richard- 
son and George Richardson of 
Denver City, Texas, d/b/a, S&G 
TRUCKS, has incorporated under 
the name of S & G TRUCKS, INC 
s/ CECIL RICHARDSON 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF AS 

TO Raymond J. Duval Defend- 
yt, in the hereinafter styled and 
aumbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Sourt of Travis County, Texas, to 
xe held at the courthouse of said 
“ounty in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A, M. of the first Mon- 
jay after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 16 
clock A. M. of Monday the 29th 
jay of August, 1960, and answer 
he petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 118,569, in which Gladys 
R. Duval is Plaintiff and Raymond 
J. Duval is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 12th day of July, 
1960, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
and plaintiff separated on March 
18, 1959, and that plaintiff has not 
since lived with defendant as hus- 
band and wife; Plaintiff alleges 
that defendant has been guilty of 
cruel treatment of such a nature 
as to render their further living 
together insupportable and unen- 
durable; plaintiff alleges that no 
children were born of their mar- 
riage, and that no community 
property was acquired; plaintiff's | 
maiden name before her marriage 
to defendant was Gladys Needham 
Rhyne and plaintiff asks the Court 
to restore her maiden name to 
her; plaintiff prays for judgment | 
of divorcement, restoration of | 
plaintiff's former name of Gladys | 
Needham Rhyne, and for relief, | 
general and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 

w S, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of | 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 


|hand and the seal of said Court 
at office in the City of Austin, 
this the 13th day of July, 1960. 
O. T. MARTIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District aes 
Travis Ao Tex 
By A. ONES, Daputy. 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 

In the name and by the author- 
ity of the State of Texas 

Notice is hereby given as fol- 
lows: 

To: Jewell Ahrens and husband, 
George Ahrens, Joe P. Jekel, Mar- 
go Nesbitt, Annie F. Carney, 
Frances Culbertson and husband, 
John Culbertson, and the unknown 
owner or d6wners of the property 
hereinafter described or any inter- 
est therein; the heirs and legal rep- 
resentatives and the unknown 
heirs and legal representatives of 
each of the above nam and 
mentioned persons who may be 


cers, trustees, receivers and stock- 
holders of any of the above named 
or mentioned parties which may 
be corporations, defunct or other- 
wise, together with the successors, 
heirs and assigns of such cor- 
porate officers, trustees, receivers, 
and stockholders, and any and all 
persons, ——e adverse claim- 
ants, owning or having or claim- 
ing any legal or equitable interest 
in or lien upon the following de- 
scribed poety. delinquent to 
Plaintiff herein, for taxes, to-wit: 
All that certain lot, tract, or par- 
cel of land lying and being situat- 
ei in the County of Travis, State 
| of Texas, known and described as 
follows: Lot Twenty-five (25) and 
the South Twenty-eight (28) feet 
of Lot Twenty-six (26), in Block 
Three (3) Hyde Park Annex, an 
addition to the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, according 
to the map or plat of ow addi- 
tion of record in Plat k Two 
| (2), Page 130 of the Plat Records 
of Travis County, Texas. 
| Which said lt Tor tax is delin- 
quent to Plaintiff aoe a the 
following amounts: $888.18, ex- 
clusive of interest, " penalties and 
| costs, and there is included in this 
| suit in addition to the taxes all 
| said interest, pee and costs 
thereon, allowed by law w 
jand including the *.. of ca 
| ment herein. 

You are hereby notified that 
| suit has been brought by the —_ 
|of Austin as Plaintiff, against the 
above named persons, and 
| State of Texas and the County of 
| Travis as Defendants, by pe on 
filed on the 17th day of a 
in a certain suit styled ty < 
| Austin vs. Jewell Ahrens, 
| for collection of the taxes on eid 
property and oS suit is ae 
— in the District Court o: 

vis County 53rd Judicial bin 





deceased; and the corporate offi- th 





trict, and the file number of said 
suit is ——- that the names of 
all ta which assess and 
eolleet iL, on the property 
hereinabove described not made 
rties to this suit are, NONE. 
Plaintiff and all other taxing 
units who may set up their tax 
claims seek recovery of delin- 
quent ad valorem taxes on the 
property hereinabove described, 
and in addition to the taxes all 
interest, penalties, costs al- 
lowed by law thereon up to and 
including the day of judgment 
herein, and the establishment and 
foreclosure of liens, if any, se- 


— the ——— of same, as 
provided by law. 
All parties to this suit, includ- 


in, laintiffs, Defendants, and 
Intervenors, shall take notice that 
claims not only for any taxes 
which were delinquent on said 
prepers y at the time of this suit 

as filed but all taxes becoming 
delinquent thereon at any time 
ereafter up to. the day of judg- 
a. ~ — a a pen- 
alties, allowed by law 
Shevese, 5 on upon request there- 
for, be recovered herein without 
further citation or notice to any 
parties herein, and all said parties 
shall take notice of and plead and 
answer to all claims and pleadings 
now on file and which may here- 
after be filed on said cause by all 
other parties herein, and all of 
those taxing units above named 
who may intervene herein and 
set up their respective tax claims 
against said property. 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear and defend such suit on 
the first Monday after the expira- 
tion of Forty two (42) days from 
and after the date of issuance 
hereof, the same being the 15th 
day of August A.D., 1960 (which is 
the return day of such citation), 
before the onorable 
Court, 53rd Judicial District of 
Travis County, Texas, to be held 
at the: courthouse thereof, then 
and there to show cause why 
judgment shall not be rendered 
for such taxes, penalties, inter- 
ests and costs, and condemning 
said property and ordering fore- 
closure of the constitutional and 
statutory tax liens thereon for 
taxes due the Plaintiff and the 
taxing units parties hereto, and 
those who may intervene herein, 
together with all interest, penal- 
ties and costs allowed by law 
up to and including the day of 
judgment herein, and all costs of 
this suit. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and seal of said court in the City 
of Austin, “ravis County, Texas, 
this s" day of June A.D. 1960. 


T. TIN, JR. 
Clerk of the District Court 
Travis County, Texas 
By: Mrs. Chas. Kohrs, Deputy. 


District | 





THE STATE OF TEXAS — 
COUNTY OF TRAVIS 


In the name and by the 
thority of the State of 


Notice is hereby given as fol- 
lows: 


To: Al C. Barron, and the un- 
known owner or owners of 
property hereinafter describ 
any interest therein 
and legal representative 
unknown heirs and |! 
sentatives of each 
mamed and men 
who may be decea 
corporate officers 
ceivers and stockholc ders any 
the above named or mentioned 
parties which may t 
tions, defunct or 
gether with the s 
and assigns of such 
ficers, trustees, receive 
stockholders, and any and all 
sons,, including adverse claimants 
owning or having or claiming a! 
legal or equitable i 
lien upon the follow = 

*f svi, 


er Gelinquent to Fiaintif! further citation or notice to any 


ing units which assess and colicct 
taxes on the property hereinabove 
described not made parties to this 
suit are, NONE. 

Plaintiff and all other taxing 
units who may set up their tax 
claims seek recovery of delin- 
quent ad valorem taxes on the 
property hereinabove described. 
‘© and in addition to the taxes all 
interest, penalties, and costs al- 
lowed by law thereon up to and 
including the day of judgment 
herein, and the establishment and 
foreclosure of liens, if any, secur- 
ing the payment of same, as pro- 
vided by law. 
an All parties to this suit, includ- 

,|ing Plaintiffs, Defendants, and 
Intervenors, shall take notice that 
claims not only for any taxes 
which were delinquent on said 
property at the time of this suit , 
was filed but all taxes becoming 
delinquent thereon at any time 
thereafter up to the day of judg- 
ment, including all interest, pen- 
| alties, and costs allowed by law 
4 | thereon, may, upon request there- 
Pr be recovered herein without 


lexas 


















i t , to-w All that 
certain Ld seat, or pa f land | Parties herein, and all said par- 
lving and being aitnated the | ues shall take notice of and plead 
County of Travis, ‘State of Texas,| 22d answer to all claims and 


pleadings now on file and which 
may hereafter be filed in said 
cause by all other parties herein, 
and all of those taxing units 
above named who may intervenc 
herein and set up their respective 
tex claims against said property 

You are hereby commanded to 
eppear and defend such suit on 
w-| the first Monday after the expira- 
»ve tion of Forty two (42) days from 


known and described as f ws 
All of Lots Twenty-tw ? anc 
Twenty-Three (2 
Thirty (30) in Trav 
dition, City of A 
County, Texas, accordir t 
map or plat of said Addit re- 
corded in Volume 3. page 15 of 
the Plat Records of T Coun- 
ty, Texas, save and except 
ever, that portion of tl! 














described lots which w ynvey-|and after the date of issuance 
ed to Velma L. Boone Al C.| hereof. the same being the 15th 
Barron by deed dated March 11,| day of August A.D., 1960 (which 





is the return day of such citation). 
before the Honorable District 
Court, 53rd. Judicial District of 
Travis County, Texas, to be held 


1942 and recorded ir 
page 576 of the Deed Re 
Travis County, Texas 





Which said eee 5 Geln-) et the courthouse thereof, then 
quent to Plaintiff for taxes in the) ang there to show cause whv 
following amounts , ©X-\ judgment shall not be rendered 





clusive of interest, 
costs, and there is included 
suit in addition to the t 
said interest, penalties t 
thereon, allowed by law up t 
and including the day of judg- 
ment herein 


You are hereby 
suit has been brought t 
of Austin as Plaintiff. 
above named persons, 2 
State of Texas and the j 
Travis as Defendants, by pet 
filed on the 25th day of M 
in a certain suit stylec 


for such taxes, penalties. inter- 
ests and costs, and condemning 
aid property and ordering fore- 
losure of the constitutional and 
statutory tax liens thereon for 
taxes due the Plaintiff and the 
axing units parties hereto, and 
those who may intervene herein, 
together with all interest, penal- 
ties and costs allowed by law up 
to and including the day of judg- 
ment herein, and ali costs of this 
suit 

Issued and given under my 
é of hand and seal of said court in the 
Austin vs. Al C. Barron City of Austin, Travis County, 
lection of the taxes on said prop-| Texas, this 28th day of June 
erty and that suit is now pending | A.D 
in the District Court of Travis 
County 53rd Judicial Di 
the file number of s 
118,007, that the names 















. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Court 
Travis ag Texas 

By Mrs. Chas. Deputy. 











Ses 





fehengh 








At the pre-convention banquet, 

Calif. State Sen. Richard Rich- 
ards told of a man who held up a 
picture of Richard Nixon and 
asked a friend, “Would you buy 
a used car from this man?” John- 
son did not laugh, and looked 
skeptical. 
t Conversation overheard be- 

tween some Johnson girls, in 
their teens: “I started out doing it 
just for fun and the money, but 
now I really want him to win.” 
“Yeah, but I think they ought to 
pay the transportation. Gollee, I 
have to pay for my transportation 
and lunches.” 
t One Texas delegate, peeved 

about Mrs. R. D. Randolph 
getting 60 of the gallery tickets, 
said the next thing they knew, the 
Pope would endorse Kennedy and 
fly to the convention, and Mrs: 
Randolph would give him cre- 
dentials. 
# Alexander Campbell, national 

committeeman from Indiana, 
said outside Johnson's suite: “I'd 
say things are picking up on the 
first ballot.” “In what direction?” 
“It depends on how it goes on 
the first ballot.” 

Sen. Johnson, a farm-issue 

liberal who is more conserva- 
tive on questions principally af- 
fecting labor and racial minori- 
ties, gave the South Dakota dele- 
gation caucus the most emphatic 
statement on his feeling about 
farm life the Observer has heard 
from him. He told delegates from 
that farm state: 

“I was born on a farm. I grew 

up on a farm. I live on a farm. I 


raise grain. I raise cattle. I raise| ** 


hogs. I think I understand the 
problems of South Dakota. I think 
I'm one of you.” 
¢ Helping to man the “Labor 
Committee for Johnson” of- 
fice in the Biltmore were M. A. 
Graham, head of the building and 
trades council in Houston, and N. 
E. Cowart, secretary, Harris 
County AFL-CIO. Travis Cotton 
of the postal workers in Houston 
was also active in this office. A 
Johnson press release quoted L. 
L. (Nick) Morrison of Beaumont, 
‘a pipefitter, that “labor loves 
Lyndon” with “widespread, firm 
nation-wide” support. 
# During the first Stevenson 
demonstration Rep. Jim 
Wright, Fort Worth, was smiling, 
clapping, and snapping his fing- 
ers, and Rep. Wright Patman, 
Texarkana, was smiling benignly, 
while Rep. Frank Ikard, Wichita 
Falls, looked worried, and J. Ed 
Connally, the Texas Democratic 
chairman, shook his head in dis- 
pleasure. Ed Drake, the Dallas 
County chairman, when asked if 
the thunderous demonstration dis- 
turbed him (he opposed Stevenson 
in 1952 and 1956), replied, “Oh, I 
don't imagine it means anything 
—he's probably‘ coming up there 
to throw in the towel, don’t you 
imagine?” 





$ Speaking of the nostalgic feel- 

ing for Stevenson among 
Democrats, Wright said, “Among 
the delegates it’s intense. I feel 
it, too.” Sen. Jarrard Secrest, 
Temple, said, “Frankly, I know 
neither Johnson nor Symington 
could get such a response, and 
I doubt Kennedy could.” Gov. 
Price Daniel said hopefully, “I 
believe it’s splitting wide open. 
We may have an open convention 
before it’s over.” 


t The Johnson demonstration 
touched off the next night 
when Speaker Rayburn placed 
him in nomination tended to clot 
in the center of the convention 
hall and never really got going 
through the aisles, but was thor- 
oughly loud, large, and long. Sen. 
Gore, Tennessee, stood back from 
it, watching quietly . Warren 
Woodward of Johnson's staff 
chatted calmly through a walkie- 
talkie ... Albert Pena, San An- 
tonio delegate, carried a small 
Johnson banner ... Exasperated 
in the din by the impassiveness 
of the galleries, one demonstrator 
shouted, “Come on, galleries, who 
are you for?” ... Rep. Bob Hughes, 
Dallas, sat quietly in his seat ... 
George Nokes, Corsicana, bore a 
banner ... A. W. Moursund, John- 
son City, was carrying the Texas 
standard ... Joe Moran, state 
chairman of Pennsylvanians for 
Johnson, said 15 Pennsylvania 
delegates were demonstrating ... 
Congressman Neil Gallagher, New 
Jersey, stood firmly by that state’s 
standard, saying, “I’m holding it 
here—they’re trying to steal it.” 
. Connally, the Texas state 
chairman, carried a sign reading, 
“Canal Zone for Lyndon John- 
son.” 
t During routine speeches for a 
favorite son, a great cheer 
rose from the Texas delegation, 
causing the chairman to call for 
order there. Atty. Gen. Will Wil- 
son had held up a newspaper 
headline declaring Kennedy was 
slipping. 
t Just before the Stevenson 
demonstration began, Sen. 
Mike Monroney, Stevenson's chief, 
asked Rayburn and Jake Jacob- 
sen to help the Stevenson forces 
out on cheering; they did so. This 
had the curious result of J. Ed 
Connally applauding Sen. Eugene 
McCarthy’s declaration that Ste- 
venson was “the favorite son of 
50 states.” Mrs. H. H. Weinert, 
national committeewoman, rose 
from her seat, arms raised, to 
cheer his name. Rayburn stood, 
smiling happily. 
t Wilson then grabbed the news- 
paper headlined “Senator Ken- 
nedy Slipping as Nomination 
Nears” and shouting, “whooo! 
whooo!”, raced back and forth 
around the convention floor, 
flashing it. Gov. David Lawrence, 
Pa., happened to be reading a 
later edition of the same news- 
paper, this one bearing the head- 





In Lovisiana— 





The Skein Runs Out 


From Our Correspondent 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 

The Louisiana legislature, 
which overwhelmingly passed 
legislation shutting Negroes 
out of voting booths, welfare 
coffers, and white schools and 
lunch counters, last week 
turned its guns on the Metho- 
dist Church. 

The parting shot came on 
the session’s last day, when a 
complex bill enabling local 
congregations to take posses- 
sion of church assets owned 
by their parent national con- 
ference was presented as “a 


segregation bill.” 
e champion of the bill was 


Sen. Harold Montgomery, 49, a 
cattleman who is president of the 
Louisiana Association of Metho- 
dist Layman. The bill bore the 
signature of Rep. John Garrett, 
chairman of the joint legislative 
committee on segregation. 

“If we don’t pass this,” Mont- 
gomery told the Senate, “when 
some of the forces up above come 
to us and tell us we must inte- 
grate the Methodist church, and 
if we then refuse, they can say: 
‘Get out of that church. That 
church belongs to us’.” 

By “forces up above,” Mont- 
gomery said he meant the nation- 
al convention of the Methodist 
Church, which maintains the pow- 
er of legal ownership of church 
buildings and assets, or the gen- 
eral conference, which would be 
called upon to make any decision 
on segregation in churches. 


Church and State 

The bill was strongly opposed 
by telegrams and circulars signed 
by Methodist ministers and lay- 
men. And a minister-led delega- 


* * 


Preacher Jones 
Released on Bail 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 

Rev. Ashton Jones, the 63-year- 
old itinerant  integrationist 
preacher, has returned to Cali- 
fornia to await court action on 
charges pending against him in 
Marshall and Shreveport. Sen- 
tenced to eight months in jail in 
Shreveport on charges of vag- 
rancy and disturbing the peace, 
Jones was released last week on 
$1,500 bond. 

Upon his release he charged 
that besides being beaten several 
times by other prisoners while 
being held at the Caddo Parish 
penal farm, shortly after his re- 
lease two other prisoners threw 
him into a lake on the farm and 
held him under water until he 
was in a state of extreme agita- 
tion. 





line, “Kennedy Claims 774 Votes 
Clinch Victory,” but after a brief 
exchange with him, Wilson went 
on about his work, shouting and 
showing the earlier edition. He 
worked the entire floor with the 
newspaper. 





Texas Reaction to Ticket 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ried,” although it will be one of 
the more difficult states for Ken- 
nedy. “The type of campaigning 
we had in 1956 wouldn't carry it 
for any Democrat,” he said. 

The Republicans, he believes, 
will try to minimize fiscal issues 
like high interest rates and to 
emphasize “the racial and reli- 
gious line.” The religious issue, he 
said, has been “the Republicans’ 
stock in trade since Al Smith.” 

“Tl be out actively campaign- 
ing for Kennedy. I think he is 
for the sixties what FDR was for 
the thirties, what Harry Truman 
was for the mid-forties to the fif- 





ties, and what Eisenhower was to 
the fifties—with that dynamic 
spark of personality,” Yarborough 
said. 


Texas GOP Rips ‘Em 

Texas Republicans reacted con- 
temptuously. Thad Hutcheson, 
state GOP chairman, condemned 
“hypocrisy” that combines “an in- 
sulting platform with an ultra- 
liberal presidential candidate and 
then tries to sugar-coat the social- 
ist pill with the great compromis- 
er.” Rep. Congressman Bruce Al- 
ger asked, “Does Lyndon abandon 
his principles, or didn’t he have 
any?” 





The GOP in Texas called atten- 
tion to the provision of the Dem- 
ocratic platform critical of the oil 
depletion allowance. “Johnson .. . 
agreed to support a socialistic 
platform in its entirety, even 
though it has a punitive provision 
aimed at Texas’ greatest indus- 
try,” said H. J. (Jack) Porter, 
former GOP committeeman from 
Houston. 

John Tower, the Republican op- 
ponent to Johnson for the Senate 
seat, said Johnson, a liberal, lacks 
strength of conviction. Tower said 
he is counting on a large “poten- 
tial protest vote.” 





tion of Methodists visited the sen- 
ate to protest the bill and stayed 
to watch as it passed unanimously. 

“For the state to intervene in 
the affairs of the church is a 
serious breach of our traditional 
sepaation of church and state,” 
one mimeographed circular said. 
“This proposed legislation is an 
unwarranted interference in the 
internal affairs of the church.” 

Montgromery argued that the 
telegrame and circulars were not 
representative of the feelings of 
Methodists in his North Leuisiana 
parishes, “I could take time and 
explain what’s behind all these 
telegrams, but I do not want to 
enter into personalities,” he said. 

The bill was Senate-amended to 
exclude all denominations but 
Methodist to calm Catholic law- 
makers who feared to vote on the 
broader original version without 
knowing how it would affect their 
churches. 

The amendments won quick con- 
currence moments later in the 
lower house, which earlier had 
passed the original bill without 
discussion. Its title led most rép- 
resentatives to believe it was a 
minor local bill. 

Montgomery argued that the 
“segregation” tag to the bill in 
the call for final passage. “As soon 
as the congregation has a church 
built and paid for, it becomes the 
property of the Methodist conven- 
tion,” he said. “This bill will help 
us Methodists keep segregated.” 


Effective Immersion 

The one-sided debat> on the bill 
continued even after the bill's 
unanimous passage when one of 
Montgomery’s colleagues sug- 
gested Montgomery might solve 
his problem by joining the Baptist 
church. . 

“If some changes are not made, 
then I'm going to join with my 
fellow senators there in the Bap- 
tist church,” Montgomery an- 
swered. 


When the whistling and ap-| 


paulding for Montgomery’s last 
remark abated, he graced the Sen- 
ate chamber with a joke: 





“Some time ago Thurgood Mar- 
shall sent his boys out to integrate 
the churches and report back in 
six months to the NAACP. Well, 
in six months the boys came back. 

“They said they integrated 300 

people in the Presbyterian 
Church, 500 in another church and 
so on. ‘But what about the Bap- 
tists?’ Thurgood Marshall asked 
them. 
“Well, we didn’t de so good in 
the Baptist Church,’ they said. 
‘Say, it is legal when you're bap- 
tizing a persen te hold him under 
water for ten minutes?’” (laught- 
er, applause). 

“Well, if the Methodist Church 
will baptize that way, I believe 
it will serve our purpose,” Mont- 
gomery concluded. 

The bill, which becomes law 
this month, will give a two-thirds 
majority of any Methodist con- 
gregation authority to file suit in 
parish district court for possession 
of their local church building and 
assets. 

Among the group of Methodists 
visiting the Senate to oppose the 
bill were Rev. Virgil D. Morris, 
chairman of the state Methodist 
Board of Missions, and Rev. D. W. 
Poole, Baton Rouge district super- 
visor of the Methodist Church, as 
well as local ministers. 


Ministers Protest 

They carried a _ petition-type 
statement including the following 
remarks: 

“The legislation would handicap 
the ability of local Methodist 
churches to borrow funds from 
the general board of missions of 
the Methodist Church for new 
building programs. It will place 
in jeopardy the whole program 
of establishing new churches in 
Louisiana. 

“The Methodist Church has ade- 
quate democratic procedures to 
amend its own laws if the opinion 
of the whole church desires. Such 


| matters of church policy and gov- 


ernment are properly handled by 
the churches themselves .. .” 

Gov. Jimmie Davis signed the 
bill into law. 








It sometimes appears to your 
humble petitioner 

That Lyndon might do for a 
county commissioner, 

For most of our women are 
suitably wary 

And most of our bridges too 
heavy to bury: 

Though Lyndon is notably non- 
intellectual, 

At grading the roads he might 
prove quite effectual. 

His knowledge is small and his 
motives inscrutable 

But for certain positions he’s 
strikingly suitable; 

For instance, I feel no especial 
abhorrence 

For letting him 
stable’s warrants. 

But still, Sir, the burden of this 
little threnody 

Is that I don’t think he'll be 
much help to Kennedy. 

H. Mewhinney, Houston. 


H. L. Hunt's Plan 

Sir: A few slight but important 
changes in their constitution 
might have saved Korea and other 
pro-Western governments which 
have fallen or are threatened. 

The Alpaca Plan provides for 
an Executive Triumvirate rotat- 
ing each year between a Presi- 
dent, a First and Second Assist- 
ant President. . . . This precludes 
anyone from becoming the indis- 
pensable man or _  semi-dicta- 

A weighted system of suffrage, 
with small bonus of voting power 


issue a con- 





LUMA 


afforded the most responsible 
citizens as determined by their 
contribution to government, is a 
stabilizing factor. Definite legal 
rights for all, including quick, 
easy and inexpensive access to 
courts are provided... . 

With the lives of small nations 
fading away, it is time for plan- 
ners for Freedom to plan as 
promptly and wisely as possible 
and get their suggestions trans- 
mitted throughout the world. 

Very truly yours, H. L. Hunt, 
1704 Main St., Dallas 1. 


Moonlight 

Sir: May I congratulate you on 
your superb issue of June 24. This 
presents the best material on the 
current political scene that I have 
seen in many a moon, blue or 
otherwise. I am confident that 
your little David of a paper packs 
more of a wallop than any news- 
paper Goliath in the state. More 
power to your slingshot! 

Lucia Trent, Box 2032, San An- 
tonio 6. 


Kudo 


Sir: Enclosed find $10 to renew 
my air mail subscription for a 
new year. Your paper is one of 
the few outposts of sanity and hu- 
manity yet available to those 
thirsty for both or all facets of a 
situation. 1/Lt. Jim Terrell, 10th 
TFS APO 109, US _ Forces, 
Deutschland. 
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